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THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS: ALBRECHT 
DURER, ETC. 


No artistic discovery for the past three hundred 
has equalled in interest and importance the 
probable fact that the eight-and-twenty painted 
windows of Fairford church are the work of Albert 
Diirer. The thanks of the art-world are due to Mr. 
Holt for drawing attention to this in his able 
paper read before the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation at their recent meeting at Cirencester. 
According to Hearne, Vandyke “affirmed to 
Charles I. and others that many of the figures were 
80 exquisitely well done that they could not be 
exceeded by the best pencil.” Fosbrooke, in his 
Abstract of Records and MSS. respecting the County 


of Gloucester (1807), declared “ that the glass ex- | 
led in execution, and especially in brilliancy | 
of tint, everything of the kind within his experi- | 


ence.” Mr. Holt has well exploded the absurd 
theory respecting the origin of the glass, viz. that 
John Tame, a wealthy cloth manufacturer in the 
time of Henry VII., in October, 1492, took a shi 

on its way from some port in the Pays Bas, an 

bound to Rome, which Mad on board the glass of 
the Fairford windows, and that he rebuilt the 
church at Fairford to receive the glass which was 


fixed about 1500. Now John Tame did not pur- | 


Chase the manor till 1498, and as England was at 


reat —Cattern’s Day —“Cazen Edi- | 


eace both with the Pope and the Pays Bas, John 
Kame would not have ventured on an act of pirac 
on a ship of the Flemings, and particularly if 
the glass belonged to the king’s spiritual father, 
Pope Alexander VI. A set of windows constructed 
for a church in Rome would not fit an English 
rpendicular church. John Tame, probably there- 
ofe wishing to decorate the church of his newly- 
| acquired manor, sent to his Low Country agents 
to obtain a set of the best obtainable on the 
| Continent. Mr. I'clt thinks that the curious 
paintings discovered abou: i."tcen years sinee, 
some of which were unfortunately scraped c‘, 
were the work of the foreigners who came to put 
_up the glass. In Diirer’s pictures and engravings 
we find great attention paid to detail; this is the 
case in these designs. The lettering is in the 
identical character invented by him, and still 
| known to printers as “ Albert Diirer’s alphabet.” 
| Now Mr. Holt goes so far as to say that the 
| “ Block Books” comprising the Biblia Pauperum, 
the Speculum Humane Salvationis, as well as the 
Nuremberg Chronicle and the Schatzbehalter, were 
designed by Diirer c, 1490-1500. Now Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, in his great work, The History of the 
| Art of Printing, gives these works a much earlier 
date ; and the same gentleman, in a letter to The 
Times (Aug. 17, 1868), points out that a well- 
known copy of the first edition of the Biblia Pau- 
perum, still in its original binding, contains a date 
which clearly proves that the work of the binder 
was performed between the years 1420 and 1430, 
and as Albert Diirer’s father came to settle in 
Nuremberg as a young adventurer in 1455, he 
| was not probably born in 1425 nor even in 1430. 
It is to be observed, also, that the first editions of 
the famous Biblia Pauperum were printed, on one 
side of the paper only, with a distempered ink, the 
impression being produced by rubbing at the back, 
which at once stamps them as the work of an 
epoch long anterior to Diirer. The latest edition 
of the book bears a printed date 1470, a year be- 
| fore Diirer’s birth. As regards the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, it is possible that Diirer may have ex- 
ercised his ’prentice hand on some of the illustra- 
_ tions, as the work did not appear till 1498. Mr. 
| Holt gets out of the difficulty in assigning a later 
date to the Block Books, and points out that the 
form of the nimbi in these books and in the Fair- 
ford windows is unique, and never found elsewhere. 
The name of Albert Durell appears in the first 
| printed account of the-windows by Sir Robert 
| Atkyns in 1712. A vellum roll, tradition says, 
| was placed in the church chest by John Tamer, 
_ but was lost when Atkyns wrote, In 1778 people 
came to the conclusion that Albert Durell must 
be Albert Diirer, but this was pooh-poohed by 
Bigland in 1791, and was not again asserted. 
veryone acquainted with Diirer's pictures 
| and engravings is aware that that great master 
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nearly always oy his monogram in a con- 
spicuous part of the design. Now the only ap- 
proach to a monogram in the Fairford windows 
was a letter A on the sword of an Amalekite. 
Mr. T. Taylor, in a letter to The Times (Aug. 19) 
says that this is a monogram A. T., and that 
Durer, at the time these windows were designed, 
wrote his name “Albrecht Thiirer,” and employed 
& punning allusion to the significance of the second 
factor, a representation of the two leaves of a 
double door. Both this and the monogram A. T. 
will be found in the cuts in the Nuremberg Chroni- 
ele, probably the work of Diirer. 

We know from other sources that Diirer was a 
lass-painter. Lenoir, in his celebrated work on 
| eer describes a series of twenty win- 
-dows of his in the church of the Temple at Paris, 
destroyed during the Revolution. He also de- 
scribes windows at Passy which shared the same 
‘fate, and a famous series occupying the windows 
of the monastery church at Hirschan, in Upper 
Bavaria, representing the principal events in the 
lives of the Virgin and the Saviour, which must 
have been very much the same as the Fairford 
‘windows, but destroyed by the French in the 
wars of the Palatinate in 1685. 

I hope one of your Gloucestershire correspon- 
dents will examine the monogram and tell us its 
exact nature. I confess I can see no reason for 
altering the date of the Block Books, which has 
generally been received, but think the other evi- 
dence brought forward by Mr. Holt is sufficient 
to establish the Fairford windows as the handi- 
work of Albrecht Diirer. 

Mr. Holt denounces the date upon Lord Spen- 
cer’s “S. Christopher of 1423”—so implicitly be- 
lieved in to this moment to be the earliest known 
woodcut with a date—to be a forgery, and that 
the true date is 1493. He thinks that the forgery 
was effected by altering the “c” of the “ xc” into 
an “x,” by which simple process seventy years was 
forthwith added to its date; and he considers the 
“S$. Christopher”’ in question was executed b 
Diirer at Colmar in 1493, on the occasion of his 
visit to the brothers of Martin Schin. 

Jony Pieeort, Jun., F.S.A., F.G.S. 


Though away from home and my books, yet 
happily I am within reach of The Times and 
Notes and Queries; and I have been so greatly 
interested in the discussion which has appeared 
in the former@#n the subject of Mr. Holt’s views 
respecting the origin of the Fairford windows, 
that I hope to see the consideration of the many 
ancillary questions which seem likely to arise 
from it commenced in your journal. Mr. Holt’s 


opinions that “ printing preceded engraving,” and 
that no engraving even of Playing Cards existed 
prior to 1440;—that 1423 upon Lord Spenser's 


“St. Christopher” is a forgery, and that the 
really should be 1493, the figure “9” oc 
been ingeniously converted into “2”; and that 
no copy of the Biblia Pauperum can be proved to 
have been in existence prior to 1485; seem at first 
sight to be “ pestilent bestaien :” they may pos- 
sibly turn out to be “ startling truths”; but as 
they have been advanced by a gentleman who 
tells us that he has made no less than five pious 
pilgrimages to Nuremberg, and devoted the lei- 
sure of ten years to unravelling the personal his- 
tory of Albrecht Durer, they certainly deserve 
the patient examination of all who take an in- 
terest in the history of art in this country; and 
of that question which has I believe been already 
touched upon once or twice in “N. & Q.” — the 
literary and artistic relations which formerly ex- 
isted between England and the Continent. On 
these grounds, and others too obvious to require 
insisting upon, I hope some of your able corre- 
spondents will give us the benefit of their learning 
and acquirements. 

P.S. I venture to suggest the publication of a 
series of photographs of the windows, not too large, 
in aid of the fund for the preservation of these in- 
teresting remains. BSA 


SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE’S WORKS.* 


The chronological is the only order used in this 
list. Many of the works I have not seen, and in 
that case I have generally put a reference to some 
Review or Magazine. 

(1.) Remarks on some paragraphs in the 4th 
vol. of Dr. B.’s C. . . . relating to dissenters. By 
Joseph Priestley . . . [July] 1769, 8vo, 60, ls. 


Reprinted with notes in Dr. P.’s Works by Rutt, 
vol. xxii. p. 302. 

“ The paragraphs referred to contain the most injurious 
reflections on that part of the community to which I 
belong; but as they are altogether destitute of candour, 
so they are unsupported by truth.” 

Some one said that Dr. P. had the conceit to imagine 
they were personally levelled at him, but this he denies 
in his memoirs, Blackstone, in his reply, calls the above 
“a very angry pamphlet,” and he proceeds to say: “The 
method which I have hitherto observed, with regard to 
the numerous strictures my Commentaries have excited, 
has been to neglect them entirely, if I thought them 
mistaken or trifling: but if founded on Justice, I have 
availed myself of the truths they imparted, and have 
endeavoured to correct my own mistakes in subsequent 
impressions of the book.” 

(1a.) A reply to Dr. P.’s remarks on the 4th 
vol. ... By the author of the Commentaries 
[Sept:] 1769, 8vo, 28, 6d. 

Monthly Rev. xlii. 298. This reply was republished 
in an appendix to Sir W. B.’s Commentaries, Phila- 
delphia, 1772, pp. 34-47. 


* Continued from 4 §, ii, 124. 
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(1b.) An answer to Dr. Blackstone’s reply 
[anon. ?by Dr. Priestley). 

This was first printed in The St. James’s Chronicle 
and reprinted Dublin 1771, and Philadelphia 1772, and 
in The Works of Priestley, xxii. 328. And see “A view 
of the principles sos @ Protestant dissenters, 1769,” re- 
printed in P.’s Works, xxii. 335. . 

(2.) A letter to Dr. Blackstone occasioned by a 

in his Commentaries, concerning the 
character of the ecclesiastics of the present age 
[Lond. 1769?], 8vo, pp. ?, 6d. 

Month. Rev. xlii. 245. In Lowndes. I cannot find it 
at the Brit. Mus. Anonymous? Is this possibly by Dr. 
Furneaux ? 

GC) *The case of the late election for the county 
of Middlesex considered on the — les of the 
constitution and the authorities of the law [attri- 
buted to Blackstone]. Printed for F. Cadell. . . 
1769, 4to, 44. 

Blackstone is referred to, refuted or reconciled in every 
tract in this controversy. 

(4.) A letter to the author of the Question 
Stated. By Another M.P. [attributed to B.), 
‘ag 1769, 8vo, pp. ?, 6d. Gent. Mag. xxxix. 


(4 a.) Letter to Dr. B., by the author of the 
Question Stated [Sir W. Meredith]. To which is 
prefixed Dr. B.’s letter to Sir W. M. [concerning 
the charge of inconsistency brought against him 
by Sir W. Meredith], 1770, 8vo, 60, 1s. 6d. 

Month. Rev. xlii. 60. This pamphlet is the subject of 
the 18th Letter of Junius, which, and the 20th, are erro- 
neously stated by Woodfall in his note to vol. i. 191, to 
be in reply to the “ Answer to the Question Stated,” by 
Sir W. B. The 18th letter is in reply to “ B.’s letter to 
Sir W. Meredith,” as above stated ; and the 20th is in 
reply to the “ Answer to the Question Stated.” 


(4b.) *An answer to the “Question Stated”; 
with a P.S. to Junius [by Nath. Foster, M.A., 
Rector of All Saints, Colchester, &c. (')]}, 1770, 
8vo?, pp. ?, 1s. 6d. 

This has been erroneously attributed to B., the only 
reason for inserting it here. 

(5.) *Objections drawn from the act of Union 
. . . in several letters to a divine of the Church 
of England [?] . . . submitted to the impartial 
a of W. B., Esq., 1770, 8vo, 100, 

8. 6d. 

At p. 97, begin “some candid declarations of Dr. B. 
(which appear much to his credit) in his reply to Dr. 
Priestley.” The advertisement is dated Oct. 1st, 1766, 
and says that the author had had the tract by him for 
some years, 

(6.) [VIT) Letters to the Hon. Mr. Justice B. 
concerning his exposition of the act of Toleration, 
and some positions relating to religious liberty in 


(*) This gentleman also wrote “ A Defence of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons in the Middlesex 
Election, &c., 2s. 6d.,” and “A letter to the author of 
* An essay on the Middlesex Election, 1s,"” See a list of 
his works at the end of “ A sermon, 1770, 4to.” 


his celebrated C. on the Laws of E. By Philip 
Furneaux, D.D., 1770. 8vo, xv. 166, 2s. 6d.; 
2nd edit., to which is appended a speech of Lord 
Mansfield’s on the subject, 1771, 8vo, 4s. 

Reviewed, Gent. Mag. vols. li. and liii, Month. Rey. 
xlii. 332. “ Tedious Letters.” :—“ Since the first publica- 
tion of these letters, Mr, Justice B. hath made consider- 
able alterations in some of the most obnoxious 
that had been objected to by Dr. Priestley and Dr. Fur- 
neaux ” (Month. Rev. xliv. i187.) 

(7.) An interesting appendix to Sir W. B.’s 
Commentaries . . . containing. . . [Nos. 1, la, b, 
3, 6.] . . . America, 1773, 

(8.) The Palladium of conscience, or the form- 
ation of religious liberty displayed, asserted, and 
established, agreeable to Me true and genuiné 

rinciples, above the reach of all 'y Tyrants 

to Lord it over the 
Containing ... [Nos. 6, 1, la, 3]... with 
some other curious tracts . .. Being... an in- 
teresting appendix to B.'s Commentaries ... 
America, Phila., 1774. 

(9.) A declaration of the People’s natural right 
to a share in the legislature, &c. . . By Granville 
Sharp. 1774, 8vo. 

A laboured argument in reply to Blackstone, to prove 
that the laws of Edw. III. obliged the King to call a 
new Parliament every year. Edin. Rev. xxviii. 133. 

(10.) *A fragment on government; being an 
examination of what is delivered on the subject of 
ec in general in the introduction to Sir 

. B.’s Commentaries, with a preface, in which 
is given a critique of the work at large [by Jeremy 
Bentham], 1776, 8vo, lvii. 208, 3s. 6d. 

We cannot avoid expressing our disgust at the severity 
with which the justly admired Commentary is treated 
in the critique now before us. Month. Rev. lv. 329. 
Numerous editions, two in French, 1776 and 1790. 

(11.) *Considerations on the game laws, toge- 
ther with some strictures on Dr. B.’s Commen- 
taries relative to this subject, 1777, 8vo, 64. 

A letter to Lord Chatham on American affairs, 
and wherein the doctrine of Judge B. in his cele- 
brated C. . . . is opposed to the present system 
of politics; . . . new edition . . . By M. Dawes 
. 1777, 8vo, ii. 91. 

(12.) *An enquiry into the nature and pro- 
perty of estates . . . in which are considered the 
opinions of Mr. Justice B. etc. [By Ralph Brad- 
ley], 1779, 8vo. 

Watt attributes this to John Reeves, F.R.S. A note 
of Francis Hargrave to Bradley.(1) ‘ 


(") He seems totally unnoticed in any Dictionary or 
| Bibliotheca. He was, I believe, as the following title of 

his only other work that I kiow says, an eminent con- 
| vevancer. He resided at Stockton in Durham : — 
| _ Practical points or maxims in conveyancing drawn 
from the daily experience of a very extensive practice b 

a late eminent conveyancer [Ralph Bradley]. To whic 
are added critical observations on the various and essen- 
| tial parts of a Deed. By the late J. Ritson [and edited 
| by 1804, 8vo; vii. 147, 


| 


] 
| 
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3.) 
alas assigned by Mr. Justice B. for rejecting in 
his table of descent, a point of doctrine laid down 
in Plowden, Lord Bacon, and Hale. [By W, Os- 
good}, 1779, 4to; 47. 

W. H. Rowe, in “Obs. on the Rules of Descent, 1803,” 
| ay says this pamphlet is “ generally supposed to be by 

Chief Justice of Canada.” Was this Osgood ? 


(14.) Observations on the doctrine laid down 
je the British Parliament particularly with rela- 
tion to Ireland. Ina letter to Sir W. B. By C. 
F. Sheridan . . . Dublin, 1779, 8vo; 87. 

The London edition same year is anonymous. Month. 
Rev. Lxii. 359. 

(15.) A comparative view of the differences be- 
tween English and Irish statute and common law, 
in a series of analogous notes on the Commenta- 
ries of Sir W. B.; with an introduction, discus- 

ing the power of the British Parliament to bind 
Ireland. By W. T. Ayres. Dublin (print.); Lond. 
(reprint.), 1780, 8vo ; 2 vols. 

The author has borrowed the main part of his work 

from Blackstone’s Commentaries, inserting here and there 


Fe reo or a note, with reference to decisions and 
statutes. Month. Rev. Lxiv. 258. 

(16.) The biographical history of Sir W. B., 
late one of the justices of both benches—a name 


as celebrated at the University of Oxford and Cam- 
i as in Westminster Hall. And a catalogue 


of all Sir W. B.’s works, MS. as well as printed; | 


with a nomenclature of Westminster Hall, the 
whole illustrated with notes ... a preface and 
index to each part. By A Gentleman of Lincoln’s 
Inn. [Dr. Douglas ?], 1782, 8vo, 6s. 

Preface xxix. Authorities explained x. The biogra- 
phy, pp. 125. Index. The “Catalogue” has a separate 
= Da Preface iv. Then follow 4 pages of an ad- 
vertisement of “ A Review” (1), &c. Catalogue, pp. 148. 


Index. The half-title to be “nomenclature,” and a sepa- | 


rate title-page as follows :—The nomenclature of West- 
minster Hall, containing a chronology of all the Chancel- 
lors, Keepers, Commissioners, Judges, . . . Serjeants and 
Recorders of the City of London, with occasional remarks, 
etc., from .. . 1746 to. 
which Sir W. B. attended the Courts. Preface xxxvii. 
44. Index. Errata, 2 pages, which “the student is desired 
to correct before reading, if he had an opportunity,” which 
apparently he never had. 

The awful title-page, or rather | mir to this much 
abused, but useful work, have no doubt prevented any 
one from giving them as fully as I have here, though it 
is evidently important. I believe copies of this work are 
Sty imperfect. I have given Dr. Douglas’ name 
as the compiler, from his name being on the title-page 


() The following is the advertisement : — Intended 
ily to be published, by the same author, A Review 

of the following works of Sir W. B. never before pub- 
lished—viz, The Customary oration in honour of Thomas 
Sutton, the munificent founder of Charter-House,—Then 
follow four pages of contents of this proposed work, which 
was never published, the first not g sufficiently en- 


couraged perhaps. 


*Remarks on the laws of descent and on the | 


Sir W. B. respecting the extent of the power | 


1779 . . . the whole time in | 


of the copy in the King’s Library. I should much like 

| to know whether there’ is any corroborative evidence of 

| authorship. It is severely criticised in the Monthly Rey. 

ri 497, whence doubtless Lowndes took his estimation 
of it. 

| _ (17.) Elements of Jurisprudence treated of in 

| the preliminary part of a course of lectures on the 

| laws of England, 1783, 4to. 

| This is under Blackstone’s name in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue, but I have an idea that it ought not to be. 

A German work from Hume, Blackstone, &c. By 

For title see 


| A. A. F. Hennings. Kopenhagen, 1783. 
(18.) Blackstone considered—(in Bentham’s De- 
fence of Usury, 1790, pp. 84.) 
|  (19.) An inquiry into the question whether the 
| brother of the paternal grandmother shall succeed 
| to the inheritance of the son, in preference to the 
| brother of the paternal great-grandmother? The 
affirmative having been advanced by Mr. Justice 
Manwood ; acceded to by Mr. Justice Harper. .. 
| adopted by . . . Bacon... Hale . . . Gilbert; 
and the negative maintained by Mr. Robinson. .. 
Blackstone, By Charles Watkins . . . 1798, 
8vo, 138. 
I find that I am encroaching on so much 
that I must reserve the continuation of this list 
for another note. Ratrn THomas, 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


The following list is taken from the published 
—- of the law library belonging to the late 
, Q.C., LL.D. of Hertwell House, Ayles- 


| John 

| bury: — 
Commentaries. 3rd Edition, 4 vols. 4to, Oxford, 1768, 
| In ‘this edition only Vols. 1 and 2 are marked in title 
(3rd Edition), Vols. 1, 2,3, bear date 1768, and 
ol. 4, 1769. 

Idem. 6 Edition, 4 vois. folio. London, 1774. 

Idem. by E. Christian, 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1816. 
— of the Law (3rd Edition), 1 vol. Oxford, 
Idem. (5th Edition), 1 vol. Oxford, 1762. 

Law Tracts, 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1762. 

On the Law of Descents in Fee Simple. 1 vol. 8vo, 


Oxford, 1759. 

Biographical 1" of Sir W. Blackstone and a 
| Catalogue of all his Works, with a Nomenclature of 
| Westminster Hall, 1 Vol. 8vo. London, 1782. 
| _ As these extracts do not exactly correspond with 

the list forwarded to “ N. & Q.” by SERJEANT 
| THomas, they may be the means of eliciting a 
correct version of the matters they refer to. 


J. B.O.L. 


CHAUCER'S “CANTERBURY TALES.” 


| Iwas inthe act of reading the Canterbury T: 

; and had finished “The Rime of Sire Thopas,’ 
| when the note by Mr. Furnrvatt ap 

| I shall not enter upon the subject of the groups 


| and order of the Tales, which Mr. FuRNIvalL 


] 
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is so well qualified to discuss, which I do not 
retend to be, and, in fact, in which I do not 
el much interest. Mr. FuRNIVALL intimates | 
that Chaucer is but sparingly read. This I am | 
not pre to deny, more particularly when I | 
reflect that my present pe’ of the Tales occurs | 
after the lapse of fifty years since I have read | 
them. 
Iam an uncritical reader, but this perusal has 
ted to me one or two yee which 
ibly may, and possibly may not, thought 
Had Chaucer been so happy as to live in an age 
which supplied him with a perfectly formed lan- | 
, read by a people to whom it was not merely 
antiquated but to some extent obsolete, it seems | 
to me difficult to say what English poet (not of 
course disturbing the supremacy of Shakspeare 
and Milton) would have been placed above him. 
But I am not going to offer any criticisms, but to 
make an observation or two. The general fami- 
liarity with Bible history (including of course the 
apocryphal portion) is very remarkable, and leads, 
think, to the inference that in Chaucer’s time | 
the Church was more liberal in promoting or per- | 
mitting the reading of the Scriptures by the laity | 
than it afterwards became. It is true that all the | 
knowledge shown in the Tales is the knowledge of | 
the poet. But he had too much judgment to put | 
into the mouths of the tellers of his stories a kind | 
of knowledge which it would have been out of | 
character in them to possess. 


My next observation is, that every age seems to | 
credit some former age with a superstition which | 
it (the later age) has outlived. Thus the Wife of 
Bath says : — 

“In olde dayes of the King Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 
All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 
The Elf-quene, with hire joly compagnie, 
Danced ful oft in many a grene mede, 
This was the old opinion as I rede ; 
I speke of many hundred yeres ago ; 
But now can no man see non elves mo.” 


Pa Wife of Bath accounts for the change from 


“Grete charitee and prayeres 
Of limitoures and other holy freres, 
That serchen every land and every streme, 
As thikke as motes in the sonne-beme, 


This maketh that ther ben no faeries.” 


Some two hundred years later Bishop Corbet 
speaks ‘of fairies as then extinct, but as if their 
disappearance was of recent date : — 

“ No housemaid now for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe.” 

The belief in fairies is not yet extinct. In the 

Writer's native parish, in the Lowlands of Scot- 


land, the word “ fairy ” was never used—the term 
was “good neighbour”—for there was a couplet | 


SS I presume, to have come from fairy- 
land — 

“Call us good neighbours, neighbours we’ll be ; 

Call us fairies, fairies we'll be.” 

—the word “ fairy ” meaning a malicious imp. 

But the most extraordinary case of the belief in 
the existence of fairies was that of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and a graduate of the 
University of Oxford, well known to the writer. 
He had no er gemeer of his own, but a little 
money, and had married a wife who also had a 
little money. He firmly believed in fairies; in- 
deed he could not well do otherwise, for he 
assured me that with his own eyes he had seen 
the Queen of the Fairies and all her court pass 
before him through a field, and pass over a stile, 
They were all dressed in green, and of the tradi- 
tional size—the common people something better 
than half a foot in height, the queen being taller. 
I questioned and cross-questioned him about his 
health before and after this vision, but I could not 
shake him in the least. He was a sober, thrifty, 
unimaginative man, and I have known no one less 
likely to indulge in any freaks of fancy. But, 
unless my memory deceives me, he had no incre- 
dulity as to the existence of fairies previously to 
the vision I have spoken of. He was frequently 
— to to preach, and acquitted himself in the 
pu 8 with average ability. 

here is another superstition which I think is 

peculiar to Scotland. It is a superstition of an- 


| cient date, and certainly was not extinct fifty 


years ago. For aworthy man, a miller, who lived 
on the banks of a river from which the water- 
power turning his mill was derived, told me many 
stories of his encounters with Water Kelpie, of 
whose existence he had no more doubt than of 


_any fact told in the Bible, and he was a good 
| religious man of the Presbyterian persuasion. I feel 


bound, however, to mention that the miller’s chief 
encounters with Water Kelpie occurred in cross- 
ing a ford with his horse and cart on his way home 
from the market. I must further add, that my 
friend the miller was a perfectly sober man. 
Another observation is suggested by the “ Par- 
doneres Tale.” This tale, addressed to a body of 


| Catholic pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St. 


Thomas, details the tricks and frauds by which 
the Pardonere extracts money from his dupes with 
the air, and no small share of the humour with 
which Autolycus might be supposed to relate his 
commercial transactions at the shepherd sheep- 
shearing : — 
“ And for to stere men to devotion. 

Than shew I forth my longe cristal stones, 

Ycrammed ful of cloutes and of bones, 

Relikes they ben, as wenen they echon,” 


| and so forth. All this seems to have been re- 


ceived with acquiescence and amusement by the 
Catholic auditory. 
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This was the state of Catholic popular faith 
and feeling four hundred years ago. Now, mark 
the contrast. In this year, 1868, every aristo- 
cratic drawing—nay, every drawing-room table in 
France, and even in Protestant England, is pro- 
vided with a copy of Récit d'une Seur—a work 
in which every thing which, in the “ Pardoneres 
Tale,” is treated as a fraud and a folly, is dealt 
with most reverently and with the deepest faith. 

“Je lui dis que le reméde que lui avait donné B. lui 
avait fait du bien” (writes Alexandrine of her dying 
husband).  ‘ Non,’ me répondit-il (avec un délicieux sou- 
rire, et en baisant la relique de St. Francois de Sales), 
* voila ce qui m’a fait du bien,’” 

The a of this dying young man, with a 
Paris physician by his bedside, and the relic in 
his hand, seems to be regarded by all the readers 
of the book—nay, even \ such leaders of public 
opinion as Montalembert—with the deepest re- 
verence and interest. The present age is often 
stigmatised as a sceptical age. I do not believe 
that it deserves the reproach. It appears to me 
that the belief in fairies, in water kelpies, and the 
faith in the virtue of relics, are as widely diffused 
as they were in any former age. J. H.C. 


THE MANCHESTER LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Since the death of my lamented friend, Mr. 
John Harland, F.S.A., a number of his papers 
have fallen into my hands. Some of them are of 
his own composition; others are of older date, 
and in handwriting which I do not recognise. 
Amongst the poetical scraps is one relating to 
some local attack—whether in words or deeds I 
am unable to say—upon a public institution in 
Manchester. The writer has couched his thoughts 
in Hudibrastic verse and phrase, and has rendered 
himself amusing, if not intelligible. I beg to 
offer it for insertion in “N. & Q.” in the hope 
that something may follow by way of illustra- 
tion : — : 

THE STORMING OF THE LUNATIC HOSPITAL: A PICTURE 
TO BE EXHIBITED ON THE SPOT. 
December 2nd, 1802. 
“ Full in the front th’ assailants stood, 
All charged with gall, if not with blood ; 
In rank and file, in dread array, 
They wait the signal of the day : 
The strong, the weak, the wise, the silly, 
Throng Lover’s Row and Piccadilly. 
The Hospital they meant to storm, 
And vaunted loud what they'd perform! 
For thus they cried, with loud bravadoes : — 
* What mean those iron pallisadoes ? 
We'll in a minute overleap ’em, 
Pursue the foe and hence we'll sweep ’em. 
As to the Windmill said Don Quixote, 
So said the foe :—* We'll pull those bricks out ; 
The place dispeople, and dismantle, 
And drive those miscreants from their ant-hill ; 
We'll fix the patients at a distance, 
Far from our notice or assistance ; 


Out of the town :—no person near ’em, 
Where we can neither see nor hear "em. 
Out of the Walks we'll drive our gentry, 
With fear of fever bar their entry ; 
And when a solitude we’ve made ’em, 
We will Ourselves in state parade ’em.’ 
Backed by a hundred gallant names, 
A Chief in lofty sounds proclaims :— 
*Come out ye Lunatics and flee, 
This house J challenge is for me. 
Not that I mean to settle in it ; 
I should not like it for a minute : 
I mean to fill it full of fever, 
To clear the town of noisome savour; 
Here, pent up close, just in the middle, 
Fever will sink as through a riddle. 
It joins th’ Infirmary ’tis true, 
But what is that to me or you ? 
Fools! If you dread, or think of danger, 
To Me and Magic you’re a stranger! 
I can the force of fever charm, 
And all the patients ’gainst it arm ; 
And though the beds should almost touch, 
I see no danger—or not much!’ 
By all this gasconade unmoved, 
Within the house a champion—proved 
Stood ready to sustain th’ attack, 
Nor from the hot assault drew back. 
For he a Colonel fierce had been, 
And though no carnage he had seen, 
Yet brave and bold, he scorned to shrink, 
Or from their anger—or their ink. 
Against their rage he had, with prudence 
And had he not, he’d been a true dunce), 
repared a battery of cannon, 
Which all their thoughts and fancies ran on : 
For they had heard a dreadful ramour 
Of these grim guns—which like a tumour 
Had swelled, inflamed, and grown so large, 
That all with terror stood the charge ; 
And it was thought, that when one gun 
Was fired amongst them, all would run. 
But Falstaff-like, the more they trembled 
In louder tones was fear dissembled. 
Thus they, the more they feared and doubted, 
In stronger notes of challenge shouted :— 
That when the Colonel gave command, 
They straight would rush in sword in hand; 
His cannon they would spike, or turn ’em 
Against himself—or, else would burn 'em. 
For loud they said—‘ They all were wooden’! 
Thus did they vaunt! when on a sudden 
After a short but awful pause) 
is mighty sword the Colonel draws, 
When all at once, as they were gazing, 
The dreadful cannons ‘gan a blazing ; 
At once six guns pour deadly vomit, 
Nor can the enemy fly from it. 
Now thundering balls the foemen struck, 
And laid them sprawling in the muck, 
Which just behind in round rows placed 
By the street-sweepers thus were graced. 
First fell the leader on his back, 
For he had felt a dreadful thwack, 
Which all at once had laid him sprawling, 
And there he lay with piteous bawling : 
One eye was plastered up with mud, 
The other full of water stood ; 
For sore he felt the dreadful shame 
Which would henceforth attend his name. 
Beside him lay, all soused in mire, 
A busy, bustling, babbling squire, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Who not of long orations sparing 

For other place "twas said preparing), 

is head had plump’d against a stone, 

But did not crack the solid bone. 
His friends affirm’d his hat preserved him : 
It might be so, and well it served him ! 
Down fell a barrister i’ th’ dirt, 

But, thank his stars, not greatly hurt ; 
For he by other friends persuaded, 

Not meaning ill, the house invaded, 

But let us learn from his misfortune, 
The loss that springs from ill-assorting ! 
Beside these fell, in black mud floundering, 
In which they each had made a round-ring— 
A learned tribe, who all lay sticking, 
But flaskering, rolling, bellowing, kicking. 
Around them lay a heap of blisters, 
With pills and purges, vomits, clysters ; 
Spasmodics, opiates, and cathartics ; 

Doses for earaches, headaches, heartaches; 
(All these a nimble wight was picking, 
And will be soon in’s window sticking). 
What others fell, and how they stumbled, 
What gallant names in terror tumbled,” 


Here the rhymes close abruptly, but we may 
perhaps be permitted to fill up the /acuna thus :— 

(“What other hands were smeared with grime, 

The Muse may tell some other time.”] 

Probably there are some literary readers of 
“N. & Q” still resident in Manchester who may 
be able to annotate the preceding. It would be 
interesting to know the persons to whom allusion 
is made, the places indicated, and also the history 
of this local squabble. 

T. T. F.R.A.S., Ere. 

Burnley. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS.—No. IV. 
(From the Ashmole MS. 781, A.p. 1620-31.) 


[WHAT Is A CUCKOLD ?} 
Whats a Cucold, learne of mee, 
For fewe can tell his Pedigree, 
or his subtile nature conster : 
borne a man, yet dyes a monster. 
God in Edens happie shade 
Never such a Creature made. 
then, to cut of alle mistakinge, 
Cucolls are of woemens makinge.—P, 143. 


A WIFE. 
Such as I have to my owne harte propounded, 
And labored to obtaine as Earths cheefe good, 
A wife made all of wishes, and compounded 
of choice Ingredients both for mind and blood ; 
A Maide, yet willinge to become a Mother, 
Younge, yet full ripe: A faire one, and yet blacke; 


The white side turnd to me, blacke vnto others; 
Silent, yet one that noe good tounge doth lacke ; 
Rich onely to Contentment, not to excesse ; 
Holy strivinge with love her faith to expresse ; 

ise not to teach, but her owne wants to knowe; 
Well-borne, yet not soe high to set mee lowe ; 

Such, whilst I fancied to my self a wife, 

Freind, [ doe heare you have her to the life. rrvts. 

P. 157. | 


THE PROPERTIES OF A GOOD WIFE. 

She that is not bold, that doth not offend her husband, 
that may and will not, that hateth the doore ond the 
windowe, that careth not for feasts and bancquets, nor 
for dancinge, nor to be curious in apparrell, that heareth 
noe Messuages, nor receveth letters nor presents from 
lovers, that esteemeth above alle others her husband 
whatsoever he be, that laboreth truly to provide for her 
Familye, that feareth God, and praieth often to him wil- 
lingly, and is the laste that speaketh, and the first that 
holdeth her peace.—P. 157, 

AN EPITAPH [FOR AN HONEST MAN]. 
Here lieth a honnest man. 
If thou wouldest have more, 
Thou art not for thy selfe, 
For honnestie is store 
Of Commendacions: tis much more praise 
To be a honnest man then live maine dayes, 
FINIS. 156. 


F. J. FurRnivatt. 


PorvtaR Use or tHe Worp 
Power. — I have been often struck with the fact, 
how purely of classical derivation are many of the 
expressions in daily use amongst our country 
people. Take, for a single instance, the word 
power, as signif: ying quantity or number. Nothing 
is more common than to hear one person say of 
another, that he has a power of money, or a 
power of friends, or a power of hands = workmen, 
which is simply synonymous with the peculiar 
use of vis in Latin, and dévaus in Greek. Thus in 
Cicero we find “vis auri,” “vis innumerabilis 
servorum ”; in Horace, “ vis hederw” ; in Virgil, 
“canum vis;” in Juvenal, “ verborum’ tanta 
vis”; in Livy, “vis navium”; in Tacitus, “ vis 
locustarum”; and, as its Greek equivalent, we 
have in Herodotus koiny 38 xpnudrwv divanw; and 
in Thucydides, ax’ d\iyns xonudror. 

Other similar instances, of which there are 
doubtless many, I may note from time to time as 
leisure serves, and the Editor of “N. & Q.” will 
courteously accord me a little space. 

Epuunp Tew. 


“ Yepz,” MISUSED BY SpeNsER. — It is strange 
that no one seems to have remarked the curious 
blunder made by Spenser respecting the verb yede. 
In yielding to his propensity for archaic diction, 
he has, in this instance at least, not perfectly learnt 
his lesson, and fallen into a remarkable gramma- 
tical error. Yede and yode are both, as every 
student of Early English should know, various 
forms of the past tense of the verb fo go; in fact, 
they are both equivalent to goed, formed from the 
verb by adding -ed; though, in modern times, we 
have renounced the use of this preterite, supplying 
it by that of the verb to wend, for which we have 
found a new one by writing wended. But Spenser, 
observing the differing forms of the word, came to 
the extraordinary, yet somewhat logical, conclu- 
sion that yede must be the infinitive mood, and 


—_ 
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yode the past tense of the same. This did not 
mislead him as regards yode, so that he wrote 
correctly enough — 
“ Before them yode a lustie tabrere.” 
Shepheard’s Calendar, May, 22. 
But, with respect to yede, he has erred in at least 


*em, and never consider intrinsic worth! but counterfeit 
honour will not be current with me: J weigh the man, not 
his title ; *tis not the King’s stamp can make the metal better 
or heavier.” 

It is not a very likely that Burns had 
read Wycherly’s Plays,.and yet there is the same 


three places : — moral only in its ex- 
“Then badd the knight his lady yede aloof.” by 8. 

Faerie Queene, t. xi. 5. Roveu Prery.—Having been in the habit, and 

“The whiles on foot was forced for to yeed.” that before the time of Captain Cuttle, of — 

4b. u. iv.2. | a note of things which struck me in my studies, 

“ But if they with thy gotes should yede.” found the other day, upon looking over some old 

Shepheard’s Calendar, July, 109. | papers, the following stanza from some hymn, 

Nares gives no instance from any other author which I send for the entertainment of your readers, 


beyond quoting yede as a preterite ; and it would From what it is taken, I know not, but have no 
be curious to know if the mistake really occurs in | scruple in transcribing it; as, however absurd, it 
any other author's works. Spenser certainly did | clearly was not meant to be profane, and must 
not find it so used by his master Chaucer, nor by | have been the production of some locksmith, who 
any other writer of the fourteenth century. I applied the ideas and phrases of his art to pur- 
observe in the new edition of book 1. of the | poses of theology: — 

Faerie Queene in the Clarendon Press Series, that “ My soul is like a rusty lock, 

the error has been allowed to pass uncorrected, Lord, oil it with Thy grace: 

and that to yede is supposed to mean to gad. But = it, rub it, r a — 

gad is derived from the old word for a goad, natieesin. hur Aare 

and there is literally no more connection between 
yede and gad than there is between goed and goad ; 
so that the suggestion merely amounts to a pun Queries. 


_ Ayonymovs. — Who is the author of the very 
Ro Ww Eso.—In The Ti f interesting account of the English versions of the 
BERT WALLACE, EsQ.— in ‘he Limes Of | Scriptures published by the Religious Tract So- 


Tuesday, August 18, there is an elaborate “ His- | 
tory of the Post Office” to the present time; but, A. 


to ox | great surprise, no mention is made in it of | _CaRpiNnaL Beaurort.—I had some time ago, in 
Mr. Robert Wallace, of Kelly, M.P. for Greenock, | MS., some lines on the picture of the death of 
who will be honoured by posterity for his great Cardinal Beaufort; I have lost the MS., and much 
and successful exertions on behalf of Post-office | wish to recover the lines. They commenced, as 
reform—exertions perseveringly carried on over a | far as I recollect, thus,— 

long series of years, in spite of difficulty, dis- “Is the struggle ended yet? 

couragement, and opposition. He is very well Has the spirit pass’d away | 

known at Glasgow, and it will appear also, from From its tenement of clay?” | 

the proceedings of Parliament, that he originated | and ended with the two following lines : — 

and carried through it the Penny Postage as it is | “ If thou hast confidence in grace divine, » 
now established. I think some reader of “N.&Q.” Then raise thine hand—he dies and makes no sign. 
would do good service to the public by giving a Joun Evans. 
succinct of Mr. Wallace’s arduous labours | Mawr=Bewt rae Great.—In Mr. Wal- 
in carrying his scheme through the House of | ford’s County Families (1864, p. 737), a note toa 
Commons. Suum Curave. | certain family says : — 

Unvesrenep Corncrpences.—It is of interest | “This family have continued in possession of their 
to note similar idea has been differently | in 
ressed men of intellectual or of imagina- | 
tive eowal” Take, for instance, Burns’s vel. — ~- 100.” Beli the Great, who was King of 
ste rh Would some correspondent oblige by stating 


“ i 
ye ee | what is known of this Beli Mawr or Beli the 


But an honest man’s aboon his might— | Great? Was he ancestor to Cassibelaunus oF 

Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that!” Cassivelaunus, Cunobelinus, and others? Was his 

Now, turn to the Plain Dealer, Act I., where | sppellation British, and if s0, what did it signify ? 
Manly says : — Or was Beli the genitive of Belus, as in “Oculus 
“A Lord! What, thou art one of those who esteem Beli=the eye of ”? If so, would it not esta- 


men only by the marks and value fortune has set upon | blish at least a verbal, if not a personal, relationship 


at 
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between the Beli, -belaunus, -belinus, &c.? And 
is it probable that the present surname Beale is 
but a variation of the above Beli? J. BEALE. 


Catrern’s Day.—A writer in the current num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review (p. 168, note), says :-— 

“ Until quite lately, the lace-makers (of Bedfordshire) 
kept Cattern’s-day as the holiday of their craft, in me- 
mory of the good Queen Catherine.” 

Catherine of Aragon is here meant. What 
authority is there for the latter part of this state- 
ment ? J. M. 


“Cazen Eprtion.”—What is the meaning of 
Cazen? Who was he? or what does the term | 
signify? I have several Cazens. I am informed 
that upwards of 400 volumes were issued of the 
Cazen edition, and that a complete set is preserved | 
in the Royal Library at the Hague, My Cazens 
are dated “‘ A Londres. M.pcc.LXxx.,” but I have | 
seen some with the imprint of Geneva. Several 
of the Cazens are illustrated by copper-plate en- | 
gravings very admirably executed, but the names | 
of the artist and engraver are omitted. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Cuanpra Gupta Maurya (Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purdna, p. 468.)—By what inscriptions, grants, 
coins, or other evidence, can Chandra Gupta | 
Maurya, the founder of Chandra Gupta,* ninety- | 
five miles S. E. from Goa, and Chundergoorty 
Putnum on the Krishna, eighty miles S. E. from | 
Haidar-ibid, be referred back beyond the fifteenth | 
century of the Christian era. 

Does the stream Patila,t or Patila Ganga, flow 
near either city? and what building marks the | 
spot where Nanda Raja, called Maha Padma, the | 
— millionaire, and Dhana Nando, or, the rich 

anda, was ww to death by Chanaka Kautilya,t{ 
elsewhere called Sacitara and Vrishala ? 


R. R. W. Ettis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


CorymecuERcuy.—In an ancient charter granted 
by Robert le Bossu, the second of the Norman 
earls of Leicester, a word occurs which I have 
not met with in any other ancient document. 
The charter is copied in Latin and English, in 
an old collection of town records bound in one 
volume, and entitled Borough Charters; Laws of 
Portmanmote, &c. I here reproduce the old Eng- 
lish copy :— 

“ R. Erle of Leic. to his vndersherif, and to all his 
Justices and Ministers of Leic. Ffrensh and Englissh, 
ap. 5 knowe ye that I toall my burgesses of Leic, and 
to all theme that in their Companye woll hold themeselffs 
graunt to hold of me frelie and quietlie from all cus- 
tumes, and from all things ptenyng to hundr. & heret, 


* Buchanan’s Southern India, vol. iii. p. 250. 
+ Captain Wilford (p. 280), and Major Mackenzie 
(vol. v. p. 380), Bengal Asiatic Researches. 
Kautilya, query, from the Arabic Qatil, a murderer ? 


and that by their payments accustumed, and also by the 
increment of viii li., so that neither by plee, neither for 
any custume thei goo owt of Leic., but oonlie to the Con- 
mecherchie [portemanmote} as of old tyme was accus- 
tumed. I graunt also to theme to hold their m’chints 
gilde as they ever best held in tyme of my father. Wit- 
nesse R. pmt. & Rico magro, & Baldeuino de Grauntmt 
& Barnard pmt. at Britelm.” 

The word to which jI call attention is “ Con- 
mecherchie.” In the transcript the word “ porte- 
manmote” is inserted in the space above it— 
evidently to show that the words are synonymous. 
In the Latin copy, the word is in the accusative 
case, “ conmecherchiam.” What the “Conme- 
cherchy ” was, the interlined word proves: it was 
the local court in which matters of debt and tres- 
pass were determined, otherwise called the “ port- 
manmote”=townman-meeting. But what I ask 
any of your readers acquainted with ancient law- 
terms to oblige by saying, is, whether the word 
is elsewhere met with. It seems to be of Norman- 
French origin—chercher, to seek: probably being 
at the root of the last syllables. 

JamEs THOMPSON, 


Aw Cuvrcn at IN 1640,— 
In a letter written by Mr. Robert Crane to his 
honoured friend and cousin Sir Robert Crane of 
Chilton, in Suffolk, Knt. and Bart., which has 
been recently printed in Memorials of the Cranes of 
Chilton, by William 8S. Appleton, 4to, 1868, is the 
following remarkable passage. The original is in 
the Bodleian Library (MS. Tanner 65), and was 
written in 1640 from Utrecht : — 


“In Gelderland, at the citie of Arhnam, I received 
greate favors from divers worthy gentlemen of our nation 
who have theire seated them selfs, especially from these— 
S* William Constable, St Mathew Boynton, St Richard 
Saltingston (i. e. Saltonstall) of Yorkshire, as also from 
Mr Laurence, who within few yeares lived neere Berrye 
{Bury St. Edmund's]. They have two Preachers, and 
this the discipline of theire Church. Upon every Sonday 
a Communion, a prayer before sermon and after, the like 
in the afternoone. The Communion Table stands in the 
lower end of the Church (w* hath no chancell) alter- 
wise, where the chiefest sit and take notes,—not a gentle- 
woman that thinkes her hand to faire to use her pen and 
inke. The Sermon, Prayer, and Psalme being ended, the 
greatest companie present theire offeringes, wc" amount 
to about two or 3 hundred pounds a yeare sterlinge. The 
Ministers content themselfs with a hundred pound a 
man per annum; the remainder is reserved for pious 
uses,” 

The three Yorkshire knights were all st 
Parliamentarians. Sir William Constable, creat 
a baronet in 1611, was one of those who signed 
the king’s death-warrant. Both he and Sir Mat- 
thew Boynton (created baronet 1618) would have 


| gone to New England, “if some singular provi- 


dences had not hinderd them” (as Cotton Ma- 
ther states): Sir Richard Saltonstall went there, 
but returned in 1631. Have any other notices been 
preserved of their church at Arnheim ? 


J.G.N, 
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ANCIENT AND MopERN When 
I first came to London, I was constantly annoyed 
by a certain class of persons “ spitting aside” 
when they passed me. I one day asked a servant 
girl, who by accident spat upon my foot, what 
she meant by it, and the reply was, “I should 
have bad luck if I didn’t spit at a gentleman in 
spectacles.” Perhaps her answer will apply to 
the case of S, W. and the Birmingham ho — 
keepers. H. G. W. 
Trrars FoR Frrony.—Dv the Assize Rolls, or 
any other class of public record, furnish informa- 
tion as to the result of trials for felony? Iam 
anxious to gain some information concerning a 
trial that took place, in which a priest was — 
with robbing a church in the reign of 7 VIIL.? 
ORNUB. 


Mask or CromweEtt.—I have got a mask, said 
to be of Cromwell, taken after death. It was 
iven to me by a person who told me he got it 
Seep one of the Ireton family. Can any one tell 


me how I could verify it as genuine ? C. H. 


Jaconrre Sones.—In the introduction 
to the Cavalier Songs and Ballads of England from 
1642 to 1684, edited by Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
1863, it is stated : — 

“Tn this collection no Jacobite songs, properly so called, 
are included, it being the intention of the publishers to 
issue a companion volume of the Jacobite ballads of 
England, from the accession of James II. to the battle of 
Culloden, should the public receive the present volume 
with sufficient favour to justify the venture.” 

Now, the writer of this thinks it would be a 
very graceful act if your correspondent who signs 
with the initials J..M. under the article “ Cheva- 
lier's Favourite: Stirling of Keir” (3"¢ 8, xii. 164), 
would communicate with Dr. Mackay, whose 
blishers are Richard Griffin & Company, pub- 
hers to the University of Glasgow, London and 
Glasgow, and allow them to make use of his 
volume, the Chevalier’s Favourite, in forming their 
collection of English Jacobite songs. I should also 
be much obliged by your correspondent if he would 


“ = 
give the whole of the verses of “ Mournful Mel- | carsied, whetover it cheuld be. The oily ass 


pomene,” written by Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of his most sacred Majesty King Charles L. of 
England, in “ N.& Q.” As there were adherents 
of the House of Stuart in America, who sided 
with General Washington in the American War 
of Independence, are there any American Jacobite 
songs? There is an American song used during 
the American insurrection that lately took place: 
the writer of this would be obliged to any corre- 
spondent of “N, & Q.” who would send it to 
appear in its pages. W. H.C. 
Fenton.—Why was William Fenton, 
Esq., of Glasstro, near Leeds, called in the last 
century “Fenton the Waggoner”? Particulars 
of his wife and family are requested. Tewars. 


ndent in- 
hrist’s Vie- 


Gries FietcHer. — Can any co 
form me whether this fine line from 
torie (ii. 39, line 3), 

“ As if the snow had melted into flowers,” 
occurs earlier in Chaucer or Spenser ? and whether 
it has not been reproduced by Tennyson? Further, 
can any one oblige me with another use than 
Giles Fletcher of the word orizal? It occurs in 
Christ's Victorie (i. 24) as follows: — 

“ *tis he (that wounded all) 

Cures all their wounds; he (that put out their eyes), 

That giues them light; he (that death first did cal} 

Into the world) that with his orizal 

Inspirits earth: he heau’n’s al-seeing eye, 

He earth’s great prophet, he, whom rest doth flie, 
That on salt billowes doth, as pillowes, sleeping lie.” 
The context seems to determine the meaning to 
be=rising; but I am desirous to know if it is a 

coinage of the poet. A. B. Grosarr, 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


FretcHer.—I am desirous to know 
where I can see a copy of this old poet’s Perfect, 
Blessed, Cursed Man, in either the 1628 or 1629 
edition. His Christ's Bloodie Sweat (1613) I have, 


names of many vil- 
lages in Norfolk end in the syllable ham; many 
places in Essex have the word End appended to 
their names. The termination of the names of 
some cities in the East Indies is abad. The first 
and the last are very like the English words 
home and abode. Is their meaning similar, and 
what is that of the second? Perhaps some of 
your philological correspondents would kindly 
answer. R. B. 

PerPETvuAL YoutH.—Bacon, in his Wisdom of 
the Ancients (xxvi. “ Prometheus, or the State of 
Man”) says, after telling us the gods presented 
mortals with perpetual youth, the following: — 

“But men, being foolishly enjoyed hereat, laid this 
present of the gods upon an ass, who, in returning back 
with it, being extremely thirsty, strayed to a fountain. 


| The serpent, who was guardian thereof, would not suffer 


him to drink, but on condition of receiving the burden he 
complied ; 
and thus the perpetual renewal of youth was, for a drop 
of water, transferred from men to the race of serpents.” 
The classical authority for this I have been 
unable to find; and any one of your correspond- 
dents who could supply me with the information 
will greatly oblige me. 
CASTIGATOR AD UNGUEM. 
Quotations WANTED. — 


“ And other harpers many a one, 
And the Briton Glaskerion.” 


q 's L’enc te 


Vill 


But where are these lines in Chaucer? Is 
Glaskerion to be taken as a British plural, or as 8 
LALIvs. 


proper name ? 


| 
(Canterbury Tales.) 
7 Merlin, p. 262. 
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Chamberlayne, in his Anglia Notitia for 1669, 
quotes the line : — 
“ Anglica gens est optima flens et pessima gaudens.” 


Where shall I find the original ?* The author 

of this curious Red Book styles England the 

ise of wives (this is very delightful in an 

age not singular for its morality), and the hell for 

horses. Two hundred years have certainly not 

rendered the condition of the ill-used quadrupeds 
in any degree Elysian! L, X 

« But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 


The gentle Thetis, and anon behold 
The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains 


cut,” dc. 
Q. H. F. 


“Sones or SHEPHERDS,” ETc.— Who wrote the 
classical burlesque “Songs of Shepherds,” Xc., 
each stanza ending with “ Hunting the hare”? 
Is it by Porson? His macaronic lay commencing 
“Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news’ is 
also desired. Marra 


Tosrt Famity.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me any information about the Tobitt, or 
Tobit, family? There are several persons bear- 
ing this name in Sussex and Kent, and one or two 
in London, and they are all very nearly related. 
I believe they originally came from Dunswick 
Manor, in Sussex. I shall be very glad to get 
any information concerning this family. 

Epwarp J. KNieut. 

3, Amersham Park Terrace, New Cross, Kent, S.E. 


TownsMEN anp CounTRYMEN.—The ascertain- 
ment of the relative social status of townsmen and 
countrymen in bygone periods in this country is 
an interesting historical process. It would seem 
that during the existence of the privileged guilds 
of early origin in the towns, the members of those 

ies ranked in social estimation with un elevated 
class in the rural districts. For instance, the 
tradesman established in a borough, eligible to be 
on its council, and to be made an alderman, or 
elevated to the mayoralty, was equal in position 
to a yeoman of the adjoining villages. The re- 
strictions imposed on setting up in trade, the fees 
paid on entrance into the guilds, and the limita- 
tion of numbers in the different trades, all helped 
to render the upper class of tradesmen an ex- 


clusive and influential class. Hence, also, the | 
younger sons of gentlemen of landed estate un- | 
provided with fortune—their numbers preventing | 


their receiving a share of the paternal estates— 
were placed apprentices to tradesmen, as thus they 


retained a kind of social position, and means of | 


livelihood not otherwise to be obtained. 
The statute-book shows the operation of this 
system. I find that in an Act of the reign of 


* This line is considered to be a mere roverd : see 
“N. & vi. 59.—Ep.] 


Elizabeth no youth could be placed as an appren- 
tice to a currier unless he was the son of a person 
who “ dispended ” at least 40s. yearly from landed 
property. This, it may be supposed, meant that 
no man under the rank of a yeoman could appren- 
tice his son to a currier. If this supposition be 
incorrect, perhaps some one of your correspondents 
will point out the mistake. Forty shillings yearly 
would, in the reign of Elizabeth, mean a con- 
siderable income from landed property, I presume, 
Other examples of this kind would oblige 
JAYTEE, 


Water: Beer: AtE.— 
“ Honest water is too weak to be a sinner; it never left 
man in the mire.”— Timon of Athens, Act 1. Se, 2. 


“ Here's a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; drink and 
fear not your man,”—Henry VI. Part I1., Act IL. Se. 3, 


It appears, from the above quotations, that 
both water and double-beer had their respective 
virtues in Shakspere’s time: the first quotation is 
worth a place at the head of every Demperance 
Society. As to the latter, it leads me to inquire 
as to the origin of double X beer,* now so much 
drunk; and whether double-beer, in the time of 
Shakspere, was beer of double strength? The 
word beer is used by Shakspere only once; but 
ale is mentioned in the following : — 

“ A quart of ale is a dish for a king.” 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Se. 2. 

It appears that ale was a superior beverage to 
beer; but in what respect did it differ in Shak- 
spere’s time ? Srpyey Belsty. 


Bisnop StepHEN Weston.—I beg leave to 
inquire for information as to the parentage and 
origin of Stephen Weston, who was Bishop of 
Exeter from 1724 to 1742. The tradition among 
his descendants is that he was nearly related to 
the Lord Treasurer Sir Richard Weston, who was 
created Baron Weston in 1628 and Earl of Port- 
land in 1633. He was born in 1666, and died in 
1742. His representatives possess a splendidly 
illuminated MS. pedigree of the Weston family in 
all its branches, brought down to the year 1633, 
which was executed by the Herald Lilly for the 
Lord Treasurer, who died in 1634. 

Polwhele, in his History of Devonshire, says 
that the bishop was born in Berkshire, was a 
scholar of Eton, then a scholar and fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards a junior 
| master and fellow of Eton; and that his friend- 
| ship with Sir Robert Walpole at college procured 
, him his bishopric from that minister. 

Perhaps some of your readers may have access 
to the books of Eton or of King’s, and can favour 
me with information I seek. H. B. Tomxnys, 

New University Club, 


[* See “N, & 1* S, viii. 439, 572.) 
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“ Yourn’s Maeazinz.”— Can any reader of | called by the inhabitants of the country Brémule. Cod. me 
“N. & Q.” give me information regarding this | Henry descended to it with five hundred cavalry, the It is et 
magazine, its contributors, and editors? It was | warlike hero having put on his armour and skilfully dis. ebia lit 
commenced early in the present century, and was | posed his mailed troops. Of the Normans, there were mento ¢ 
for a conthenthe time under the management of | Baldric de Brai, William Crispin, and some others in the Hierar 
John Campbell, a dissenting clergyman. Jane | ranks of the French army. All these assembled at Bré- tione.” 
Taylor, I think, was a contributor under the sig- | mule, swelling with pride, and ready to encounter the Bishop 
nature Q. Q. The magazine is (or was lately) | Normans,” Duchesne’s text calls the place Brenneville; Ra’ 
edited by the Rev. W. M. Whittemore, a cle y- | but the original manuscript gives the right name Bren- will k 
man of the Established Church. Who is the | mula. In the Dictionnaire by Dezobry and Bachelet ac 
author of two articles in this magazine (1846), “ A | (Paris, 1857), it is stated: “ Brenneville, lieu de lan tte 
Glass of Water” and “A Wet Day,” both by the | Vexin (Eure), pres des Andelys. Louis VI. le Gros y fut on 
same author without any signature? JR. Nexis. | vaincu en 1119 par Henri Iet d’Angleterre.”) Biogra 
— Tue Sone or Atty Croaker.—Can you furnish = 
song | ve rien 
_ ‘Tae Barrce or Brensevittx.—I may be ask- but their memories could only supply afew verses: 
ing a very simple question, but I have no map or | nor have I been able to ascertain the date and E 
book of reference at hand which will direct me to | occasion of its being composed. 
the precise locality of the battle of Brenneville, Cuarvzs J. Roninson, il 
where, in 1119, our Henry I. obtained a victory Norton Canon, Hereford. Serie 
over Louis-le-Gros. Thierry, with true Gallican {“ Ally Croaker” is a song by Foote, in his comedy, Sen 
F economy, appears to ignore the battle altogether. The Englishman in Paris, 1753, and was sung by Miss Ox 
(Hist. de la Conquéte d Angleterre). Anquetil calls | Macklin to the guitar. It was printed, with the tune, in ua 
* it “ La plaine de Brenneville prés du chitean de | Apollo's Cabinet ; or, The Lady's Delight, ii. 218 (Liver- i dl 
Noyon & peu de distance des Andelys,” and various | pool, 1757). The song thus commences : — i his t 
aut \orities speak of the battle as fought in con- | “There lived a man in Ballymecrazy, it 
nection with Louis’s expedition against Noyon, Who wanted a wife to make him unaisy, wd 
and mention his retirement after it to Andelys. Long had he sighed for dear Ally Croaker, bee: 
Am I right in my supposition that this could not | And thus the gentle youth bespoke her : N 
be the town of Noyon in Picardy, but some Arrab, will you marry me, dear Ally Croaker? i 
neighbouring castle, possibly at Nojon-le-sec, | Arrah, will you marry =, dear Ally Croaker ?” sa 
which I find in the maps between Grisons and the | _— The tune is printed in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Mes 
Andelys? Matthew Paris seems to have blun- | Olden Time, ii. 714.] T hi 
dered in his statement, that the Earl of Flanders som 
4 received a deadly wound here; whereas, in the | _L18ts or M.P.s— Will you kindly tell me in t 
q next paragraph, he speaks of his having received whether lists of our parliamentary representatives lishe 
it “apud Aucum in Normannia;” i. e. as the | from the earliest times have been published; and T 
other chroniclers say at Eu, and Hume puts his | ‘f 8°, in what work? I want to find out the stor 
i death in 1113. C. W. Brena. | former ——— of some places not commemorated Apy 
in a county istory. W. to 1 
yy which follow supply the name of the place, Noyon:~ | well as the three series of The Parliamentary Debates is u 
(Hansard’s), give lists of the members of the House of Cor 
Where Noyon’s tow’rs rise o’er the plain, | Commons from a very early period d to the last par- i 
And Oise flows onward to the Seine, liament of the curres lists 
. : ’ urrent reign. The lists are prefixed to he ¥ 
ranks each new parliament. Another list from 33 Henry VIIL men 
8 leads pow rs rance; 1542 i 
Henry of England, there, commands whe wanes of I 
His English and his Norman bands.” Beatson’s Chronological Register, 3 vols. 8vo, gives the fron 
Our chronicler calls it the battle of Noyon, on account | ™embers of both houses from 1708 to 1807. ] but 
of this place being Henry’s head quarters. The central Bisnor Grostrste.—At the monastery of Saint friet 
point of the battle appears to have been at the farm of | Bennet at Holme, Leland saw a poo tes on and 
Brémule, three leagues distant. Hence we read in the | the books of Dionysius de Hierarchia by Robertus tog 
history of Ordericus Vitalis, that “the French having | Lincolniensis (Grosteste). Does this commentary near 
reached the neighbourhood of Noyon, set fireto a granary | now exist in print or manuscript? (Hunter's Eng- me 
belonging to the monks of Boucheron, the smoke of which | lish Monastic Libraries, p. 22.) 2.0. V.B. and 
Ms poem 4 English as it rose in the air. Near (Bishop Grosteste’s manuscript of his Commentary on a 
f e there is an open ground and vast plain, | Dionysius is in the library of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
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Cod. memb. ci., and was the gift of John Mabelthorpe. 
It is entitled “ Dionysii Areopagite de Celesti Hierar- | 
chia liber in capitulis quindecim distinctus; cum com- 
mento abbreviato.” Then follows, “Liber de Ecclesiastica | 
Hierarchia, ex ejusdem interpretis versione et interpreta- | 
tione.” (Vide Coxe’s Cutalogue, and Pegge’s Life of | 
Bishop Grosseteste, 1793, Ato, p. 290.) ] 

Raruonn Lutty.—I shall feel obliged if you | 
will kindly furnish me with a list of books giving 
aay account of Raymund Lully. OsPHAL. 

{Some account of Raymund Lully, the Enlightened 
Doctor, may be found in the Penny Cyclopedia ; Aikins’s | 
Biographical Dictionary ; the new edition of the Biogra- 

ie Universelle, and Trithemius On the Illustrious Writers 
of the Church, 1546, 4to.] 


Replies. 


BISHOP PERCY, AND HIS “RELIQUES.” 
ii. 169.) 

Having contributed several articles to the Third 
Series of “N. & Q.” on Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, and his books, under my old signature, 
Oxesrensts, I am rather,surprised that Mr. Payne 
Cort1er has not noticed them before, as his note 
in the last number of your periodical indicates 
his taking an interest in the subject. They were 
written, besides, chiefly with a view of obtaining 
additional information, and any given would have 
been gladly received. 

Now, first, the letter which Mr. Payne Cotiiek 
prints, dated Easton Maudit, April 16, 1761, is, I 
imagine, addressed to the publisher of the Grand 
Magazine—a periodical to which Percy contributed. 
I have in my possession a copy of a letter of a 
somewhat similar kind, transcribed from an original 
in the Bodleian Library, from him to the pub- 
lishers, offering some translations, &c., for insertion. 

Then as to the little poem, “Deep howls the 
storm with chilling blast,” &c., it was inserted in the 
Appendix to my Memoir of Bishop Percy in order | 
to show that the attachment to Mrs. Percy was | 
of the most ee kind, and the date given | 
is undoubtedly March 22, 1788, as MR. PArye | 
CoLtieR observes, “six years after Percy became | 
Bishop of Dromore,” and, it may be added, when | 
he was fifty-nine years of age. I pass no judg- | 
ment on the merits of the poem. It was sent to 
me by the Rev. H. B. Knox, the present rector 
of Dromore, who told me that he had copied it 
from an album belonging to a lady of that place, 
butI was unable even with the assistance of a 

to decipher some of the words in the MS., 
and this will account for inaccuracies, for we had 
to guess at some words, and endeavour to go as | 
near the mark as we could. Mr. Knox informed | 
me that the poem was addressed to Mrs. Percy, | 
and that he believed it to have been written for | 
the album above-mentioned, and never to have | 


Percy's connection with the ducal house of 
Northumberland is “not proven.” In the Bri 
north register the name is spelt “ Pearcy;” in 
the Council books of that town “ Piercy,” and also 
in the catalogue of Oxford Graduates; in a Battel 
book at Christ Church it is “ Peircy;” but in the 


| register at Easton Maudit, in his own hand, it is 


most clearly and legibly written “Percy,” and the 


| date of this is 1753. The fact of his father having 


been a grocer at Bridgenorth was disputed by his 
descendants, but it is now proved beyond doubt ; 
for Mr. Hussrt Saurru, the deputy town clerk of 
Bridgenorth, found a minute referring to his trade 
—namely, “it is ordered and agreed that Arthur 
Piercy of Birmingham, the son of Arthur Low 
Piercy of Bridgnorth, grocer, shall be admitted as 
a burgess, August 12,1755,” the said Arthur Piercy 
being the brother of the editor of the Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. 

The Memoir of Percy prefixed to the Ballad 
Book was undertaken and written from my having 
ever taken an interest in the Religues, and from 
once having held a curacy almost within a walk 
of Easton Maudit, in Northamptonshire, for so 
many years his quiet home. Several inaccura- 
cies have crept in, and it might easily have been 
made more perfect had access to a good library 


| been afforded, but in a lonely ig weg’ f place the 


chance was not permitted. It has, however, I 
hope, chronicled hitherto unrecorded facts con- 
cerning Percy, and shown his industrious pains- 
taking character. He might not indeed have 
been a man of first-rate abilities, but at any rate 
the merit is his of having been the first to pioneer 
the way in several hitherto untravelled tracts of 
literature. 

I should. imagine that no library possesses a 
complete collection of the books that Percy either 
compiled or edited, for they are many in number 


and some are of extreme rarity. Very few copies 


again were printed of his interesting correspond- 
ence with Paton, Edinburgh, 1830. One is in the 
Bodleian stores, and was shown to me by a friend. 
I have heard that Mr. Payne CoLirer possesses 
a copy of the works of Surrey edited by Percy, 
the whole of the impression of which was de- 
stroyed by a fire which took place in Red Lion 


| Passage, in 1808, with the exception of a few 


copies privately circulated. It may interest him 
to know that now an excellent photograph of the 
bishop’s birth-place at Bridgnorth may, for a 
very trifling sum, be procured, and that the house 


| itself was very recently in the market, and might 


have been purchased at a reasonable rate. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Tamworth, Staffordshire. 


While I am pleased to see Mn, Payne Cor- 
LIER’s notes on “ Bishop Percy and his Reliques,” 
and obliged to him for printing them, I ask you to 
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allow me, in justice to Mr. Prckrorp, to observe 
that lines 5 and 6 of Mr. Pickrorn’s “ Life” 
state that Percy's grandfather was a grocer as well 
as his father; and also that the note on the 
of the “ Life” states that a woodcut 
of the old Percy house is to be found in Mr. Bel- 


second 


lett’s Antiquities of Bridgnorth. 


F, J. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BISHOP PERCY’S 
FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.—No. u. 
“THE FARMER AND THE KING.” 


(4" ii. 152.) 


When I was a boy I heard this ballad sung, 


and I have ever since remembered it. My reco 


lection enables me to supply some of the lacune 
in your correspondent’s version. I think there is 
a dash of the seaside in such terms as “he darned 


his eyes.” It smacks of Plymouth. 
“ There was an old chap in the west countree, 
A flaw in his lease the lawyers had found ; 
*Twas all about felling of five oak trees, 
And building a house upon his own ground. 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“ This old chap to Lunnon would go 
To tell the king a part of his grief, 
Likewise to tell him a bit of his woe, 
In hopes the king would give him relief. 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“ When this old chap to Lunnon was come, 
He found the king to Windsor was gone ; 
And gain he had known that he had not been there, 
He dashed his wig if he’d comed so far. 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“ So when this old chap to Windsor was come, 
He walked right up before the door; 
He banged and he thumped wi’ his oaken clump, 
* There is room enough there for I to be sure. 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“* Please, Mr. Noble, show I the king. 
Lord! bee’s that the king as I sees there! 
Well, I seed a chap at Bartlemy Fair 
Look’d more like a king nor that chap there.’ 
Right too ra loo ral, &c, 
“* Well, Mr. King, an’ how do you do? 
I ha’ gotten for you a bit o’ a job, 
And gain for me the thing you will do, 
I ha’ gotten a summat for you in my fob.’ 
Right too ra loo ral, &e. 
“The king he took the lease in han, 
To sign it too he were quite willin ; 
So the farmer to make him a bit o’ amends 
He pulled out his bag, and he gi’ed him a shilling. 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“ The king to carry on the joke, 
He ordered ten pounds to be paid down. 
The farmer he stared, but nothing spoke, 
He stared again, and he scratched his crown, 
Right too ra loo ral, &c. 
“ The farmer he stared to see so much gold, 
And to take it up he were quite willing ; 
But he said, gain he’d known he had so much cash, 
He darn’d his eyes if he’d a’ gien him the shilling.” 
J. Emerson Tennent. 


I have known this song for nearly thirty years 
though I am unable to say if it has been in print ; 
but I think that such must have been the case, | 
remember hearing it sung, when I was a boy, at 
the Kidderminster Theatre, by an actor dressed in 
character as an old farmer. It was sung between 
the drama and farce, and went to the tune of 
“The Cork Leg,” and I afterwards sung it myself 
at some schoolboy theatricals. Since then it has 
lived in my memory, and it differed but little from 
the version quoted in your pages. The omitted 
lines of the third verse were these (following 
“ He found the King to Windsor had flown,”)— 

“Tf he’d a known he’d not been at home, 

He'd dang‘d his buttons if he’d ever have gone,” 
“Home” was pronounced “ whum,” so as to 
rhyme with “come.” The next verse began with 
the line — 

“ So this old chap to Windsor did stump.” 

Of course the singing of the song was accom- 
panied with much acting and expressive 
mime. Curusert Beng, 


I learnt the following many years ago as the 
third and fourth lines of stanza 3, in the West 
Country story of “The Farmer and the King” 


« or he, if I’d known he'd not been at home, 
Why, dash my buttons if ever I'd come.” 


Also my version of line 3, stanza8, was :— 
“ Likewise ten shillings and half-a- crown.” 


I send you the third verse of “ The Farmer and 
the King,” as I knew it when a boy: — 
“ When this old chap to Lunnon was come, 
And found the King to Windsor had gone, 
He said, ‘ If I’d ha known he han bin at home, 
Dash my buttons if I'd ha come.’ 
Ri tooral looral,” &c. 
Davin Goose, 


There is a chorus to “ The Farmer and the King,” 


“ Ri tooral looral looral loe, 
Right fal la fal la.” 
The third verse is, I believe :— 
111. 
“ When this ol’ chap to Lunnun had come, 
He voun the King to Windsor had gone, 
But if he’d known he’d not been at home, 
He dong’d his wig if ever he’d come. 


Iv. 
“ Then this ol’ chap to Windsor did stump, 
But the gates were barr'd and all secure, &¢. 


VIII. 
“ The King, to carry on the joke, 
Ordered ten pounds to be paid down; 
The Farmer he stared, but nothing spoke, 
He stared again, and scratched his crown. 
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1x, 
«The Farmer he stared and looked very funny, 
To take it up was likewise willin ; 
But ’a said, if a’d know’d he’d a got so much money, 
He'd a dashed his wig vore he'd gi’d un a shilling.” 
This is the way my brother used to sing “The 
farmer and the King” some thirty years ago. 
Henry Warren, Vicar of Flixton. 
Bungay, Suffolk. 


The song of “The Farmer and the King” is 
printed in the Universal Songster, vol. iii. p. 381, 
under the name of “The King and the West- 
Countryman.” “The missing lines” are con- 
tained in stanza 3 : — 

“Now this old chap to Lunnun did go, 

But found the King to Windsor had gone ; 
But if he had a known he'd not been at home, 
He domed his buttons if ever he'd come. 
Ri tooral, &c.” 


8. D.S. 


The friend of Mr. FurnrIvatt’s correspondent 
says that the ballad of “The Farmer and the 
King” was printed many years since. I have a 
copy before me, under the title of “ The King and 
the Countryman,” in a little volume, The Comic 
Songster, published in 1840, by Hamilton, Glas- 
gow, from the press of our Paisley Nestor of 

inters, Johr Neilson. It varies a little from the 

vonshire version printed in “N. & Q.” In 
printing the third stanza, Mr. Shelley does not 
recollect the last two lines of it. This is the 
third stanza in our Paisley copy : — 

“When this old chap to Lunnun had come, 

He found the King to Windsor had gone ; 
But if he had a-known he'd not been at home, 
He domed his buttons if ever he’d come.” 
James J. Lams. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


LETTER FROM SIR T. FAIRFAX. 
S. ii. 149.) 

Your Dewsbury correspondent deserves the 
thanks of all who take =p tonlligns interest in 
the history of our great civil war. The document 
which he has published in your columns to-day 

# not, as far as I can make out, appeared in 
Print before. No doubt it was one of many copies 
sent abroad among the towns and villages near 
Bradford for the purpose of raising forces for the 
then contemplated assault on Leeds. A letter 
from Sir Thomas Fairfax to his father, dated 

ford, January 9", 1642” [1643], is extant. 
original is, I think, but am not sure, among 

the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
lonly know it from the modernised copy in Bell's 
Memorials of the Civil War, vol. i. p. 33. In this 
ommunication Sir Thomas says that the people 


of those parts grow very impatient that the 
Royalists should be driven out of Leeds and 
Wakefield, “for by them all trade and provisions 
are stopped, so that the people in these clothing 
towns are not able to subsist;” and goes on to 
state that if speedy action be not taken by the 
Parliamentary leaders the people will rise of them- 
selves. He then proceeds to urge Lord Fairfax 
to give instructions as to what course he is to 
pursue, as he shrinks from the responsibility of 
raising the country without the orders of his 
superior incommand. The conclusion of the mis- 
sive shows that he calculated on finding 
readiness for war among his neighbours. He 
says: — 

“Tam sure I shall have above six hundred muskets 
if I summons the country to come in, besides 3000 and 
more with other weapons, that would rise with us. If 
your lordship please to give me power to join with the 
readiness of the people, I doubt not but, by God’s assist- 
— to give your lordship a good account of what we 

0. 


The old lord’s answer has not, I fear, been 
preserved. The summons to the Mirfield con- 
stable shows that he gave his consent to the 
pr “to raise the country.” It appears 
rom Sir Thomas Fairfax’s own memoirs* that 
summonses of this kind were issued on two occa- 
sions. He wrote this meagre sketch of his public 
life many years after the events narrated had 
taken place, and the book is therefore very scanty 
in dates: though, where they are given, it is 
usually safe to trust them. I gather from these 
memorials that the first summons had been sent 
out, probably in December, for the purpose of 
etting together footmen for the protection of 

radford ; and that the second, of which the Mir- 
field document is a specimen, was issued after 
Lord Fairfax had been communicated with, and 
when Sir Thomas had fully determined on his 
line of conduct. 

“We summon’d the count: in,” he says, “ an 
made a body of twelve or thistesn hundred ol wan 
which we marched to Leeds.” 


These raw levies must have formed a consider- 
able part of the force with which he on January 23 
drove the Royalists under Sir William Saville out of 
Leeds.t On the 26th of thesame month Lord Fair- 
fax was at Selby. From thence he wrote a letter to 
Lenthall, the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
which, among other facts relating to the state of the 


* Short Memorials of Thomas Lord Fairfax, written by 
Himself, 1699, pp. 14-15. 

+ Sir William Saville of Thornhill, co. York, married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Lord Coventry, Keeper of the 
Great Seal. After his defeat at Wakefield he was a 
pointed Governor of Sheffield Castle. He was afterw: 
Governor of York, in which post he died Jan, 24, 1643-4, 
Hunter’s Hallamsh, p. 112; Courthope’s Synopsis vd 
176; Whitaker’s Loidia and Elmete, pp. 31 

17. 
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country, he gave an account of this action.* The 
fight lasted about two hours; only forty men were 
slain in all. The Parliamentarians were com- 
pletely victorious. They captured five hundred 
prisoners, of whom six were officers; took four 
colours, and two “ brass sakers,” + and all the 
munitions of war in the place, “ which was not 
much.” Of Fairfax’s people only thirteen were 
killed, but two officers, Captains Briggs and Lee, 
were wounded. The Royalist commander esca 
“by secret ways towards Pomfrait...... r- 
jeant-Major Beaumon* was drowned crossing the 
river, and Sir William Saville very narrowly 
escaped the like fate.” 

There is, I think, a misprint or an error of tran- 
scription in the fifth line from the end: “ ye com- 
mon pock ” should be “ye common stock.’ 

If your correspondent has found any more relics 
of the great civil war among the papers he has 
examined, I hope he will commit them to the 
custody of the printing-press. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


MODERN INVENTION OF THE SANSCRIT 
ALPHABET. 
(4 8. i. 125, 610; ii. 67.) 

In reply to the objection that no notice has 
been taken of the Arabic collection of alphabets 
on which the hypothesis of the modern invention 
of the Sanscrit alphabet is founded, I have to ob- 
serve that, never having met with the work either 
in the original or translation, I did not feel com- 
petent to criticise it. I considered that if the Lat 
character could be shown to have existed before 
the Christian era, the argument based on the col- 
lection of Ahmad bin Bakar, made in the seventh 
century after the birth of Christ, with the infer- 
ence that therefore “the Sanscrit, Tamil, and other 
dialects of S. India” “must have been invented 
subsequent to that compilation,” would necessarily 
fall to the ground. 

Believing that the identification of the earliest 
known inscriptions discovered in India with the 
name of Asoca, a Buddhist sovereign of the third 
century B.c., was a fact accepted all Oriental 
archeologists now living, I contented myself with 
a reference to it, as a sufficient reply to the sug- 
gestion founded on the work of the Arabian pale- 
ographer. But, as R. R. W. Exxis is not satis- 
fied with this answer, I will shortly state the 
evidence on which it rests; which, moreover, may 

* The letter may be seen at length in Rushworth, part 
1. vol. iii, pp. 125-127. 

t “A very old gun 8 or 9 feet long, and of about 5ilbs. 
calibre . . . . The name is thought to have been derived 
from the French oath sacre.” (Smyth’s Sailor’s Word- 
— _ voc.) Surely it comes rather from sacre, a kind 

wk. 


rhaps prove not uninteresting to some of 
versed in Indian antiquities 

Two monolithic columns, one near Delhi, the 
other at Allahabad, bearing inscriptions in an yp. 
known character, had long excited the curiogi 
of the learned. In 1833 the interest felt in them 
was revived by James Prinsep, who published draw. 
ings of them, with copies of the inscriptions, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.* Thi 
led to the discovery of other similar pillars or 
lits, as they were called, at Mathiah and Radhig 
in Tirhoot, and of inscriptions on rocks in Cut. 
tack, Ganjam, and Guzerat, which, on comparison, 
proved to be repetitions’ identical, or nearly 80, 
one with another. At length, in 1837, 
detecting the constant recurrence of the same 
word in some short cave-temple legends, which, 
by a happy guess, he conjectured to represent the 
Sanscrit for “ gift ” [danum), hit upon the value of 
a few letters; and following the clue thus ob- 
tained, he completed the alphabet.t The inserip. 
tions were then found to consist of a series of 
Buddhist edicts, promulgated by a prince named 
Piyadasi, whose rule, as indicated by the extent 
covered by his decrees, embraced the whole of 
India. Another copy of the same edicts in the 
old Pehlivi character was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawer. 

This Piyaddsi was next identified with Asoc 
by means of the historical annals of Ceylon, 
brought to light by Mr. Turnour, and confirmed 
by M. Csoma de Koros from those of Tibet. 
clearly describe the rise and progress of Buddhism, 
and the conversion of “ Asoca or Dhamma Asoca, 
surnamed Piyadassi,” } to that faith. He is shown 
to have been the grandson of Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, as first suggested 
by Sir William Jones, Originally a mere military 
adventurer, he succeeded in delivering his country 
from foreign invaders, about 316 s.c.; and then 
extending his sway over all N. India, he left his 
throne to his son Bindusira, B.c. 291. Asoca 
ceeded, 3.c. 263, and still further extended his 
kingdom towards the south.§ With the zeal ofs 
recent convert, he employed his great bee to 
promulgate the tenets of his new creed, des 
ing missions to Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, and the 
neighbouring countries, and causing his orders to 
be engraven on rocks and pillars from the fron 
tiers of Affghanistan to the Bay of Bengal. _ 

Although no date is found in the inseripiions 
themselves, they contain allusions to contemporary 
princes, who undoubtedly lived before the Chri 
tian era. Among these is an Antiochus of 
Seleucidw, a Ptolemy of Egypt, and other Greek 


* Vol. iii. 105, and following vols. 


+ Jour. As. Soc, Beng. vi. 460, 566, 790, 
Jour, As. Soc. Ben, vi. 791. Turnour’s i, 
Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, chaps. viii. ix. and 
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games." Epigraphs in the Lét character likewise | 

gecur on coins of some of the Bactrian kings, as 
thocles and Pantaleon, to whom Wilson as- 

tigns the dates of 135 and 120 3.c. respectively. 

The evidence for the antiquity of an indigenous 
Sanscrit alphabet thus appears to be complete. 
Whether the promulgator of the edicts was named 
Piyaddsi or Asoca, or whether, as Wilson main- 
tained, +t they were different persons, does not 
affect the question. 

In addition to the above historical proof, I 
attempted in a former reply ¢ to show by internal 
evidence, deduced from the forms of the letters 
themselves, that they were not derived from a 
foreign source. The simple forms of the charac- 
ters, as they occur in tho earliest inscriptions, | 
seem to prove that they were invented or taken | 
arbitrarily to meet the requirements of the phone- 
tie system of India when the use of written sym- 
bols in other (probably western) countries had 
shown the superior value of permanent records | 
over oral tradition. Thus, the letter k was re- | 
presented by a cross; the r by a line; the g by 
an angle; thet by a curve; the “Abyacircle; the 
b by a square; the p by a hook; the » by a per- | 
pendicular on a horizontal line; the m by a curve | 
on a circle; the v by a line on a circle, and so | 
on,—the aspirated letters being often a reduplica- | 
tion of the simple one, as in the case of ¢, th won 
And from these, not only the modern Sanscrit or | 
Deva-nagari, but all the diversified Hindu alpha- | 
bets now in use throughout India have been | 
derived. | 

Prinsep inferred, from its complete and perfect | 
elaboration, that the Lat character had avendy | 
been used for some time before Asoca, and assigns 
to it an origin of at least two centuries earlier, 
assuming the sacred works of the Buddhists to 
have been written in it by the cotemporaries of | 
Sakya himself, whose death is placed in 543 B.c. 
Mr. Thomas is not disposed to admit even this 
limit, and contends for a still earlier origin. 

The whole subject has been fully discussed in| 
the second volume of Prinsep’s por fore essays, 
and illustrated by plates exhibiting the gradual | 
mutation of the letters from the 
into all the modern Hindu characters in use 
throughout India, the different stages being de- | 
rived from inscriptions on stone and copper at | 
every period from the sixth century 3.c. down to | 
modern times. 

The Mayiira Varma Déva referred to by Cot. | 

Lis has no connection with the Asoca of the | 
Pali Buddhistical annals. A considerable num- | 
ber of inscriptions recording grants made by him | 
and his immediate descendants have been collected | 


a Arcana Antiqua, 294, 300 ; Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vi. | 


+ Jour. Roy, As. Soc. xii. xvii. 
} This did not appear in “N, & Q.” | 
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and copied, from which it appears that he was a 
mere, petty, local chief in the S.W. part of the 
Dekhan—a feudal dependant of the great Che- 
lukya empire of Kalyan. In his grants, extendi 
from A.D. 1034 to 1064, he is styled “the head of 
the Kadamba family, and chief of Banawagri;” 
but in reality his territorial influence was con- 
fined to a tract of country around Hangal, in the 
modern province of Dharwar, between the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra * rivers. W. E. 


HAWAIIAN ALPHABET. 
(4 S. ii. 80, 140.) 
Thanks to Mr. T. J. Bucxron. But as my 
“native” informant, who appeared to understand 


| the matter, assured me that the twelve letters, a, 


e, t, 0, u, h, k, l, m, n, p, w, constituted the funda- 
mental alphabet, and as it appears Ellis says it 
consists of seventeen letters, the other five being 
b, d,r, t, v, which is correct,—twelve or seven- 
teen? Let us try. 

Now, as v is but a condition of } (see further 
on), both v and } may be referred to p; and as it 
appears that ¢, the twin of d, is but a poetical 
substitute for k, to k may both ¢ and d be referred. 
Next, r may be referred to/ on the twin prin- 
ciple; and then Ellis’s seventeen letters becom- 
ing thus reduced to twelve, will corroborate the 
statement of my informant. Ellis, it appears. 
also says “there are no sibilants in the language,’ 
and that f, g, s, and =. have been added to his 
seventeen “for the purpose of preserving the 
identity of foreign words.” Why may not his 
other five have been some time added to the pri- 
mitive twelve, as the language became developed 
either by culture or by civilisation. Singularl 
enough our twenty-six letters may be classifi 
under the said twelve thus—l. a; 2.8; 3.1, 
4.0; 5.0; 6H; 7. K, ¢, 9, 9, t, 4, 82,2; 8. 


9M; 10.N; 12. w=1, 2,4, 


5, 6, 9, 10, 12, possessing identity, and 3, 7, 
8, 11, requiring explanation. Ionia, pinion, John, 
exemplify the classification 3. In classification 7, 
c being =k or s, g being =k, g being twin of &, 
d being twin of ¢, and z being twin of s, we have 
only to show how ¢, s, and x may be derived from 
k. Well, a child, imitating an adult and trying 
to say come on, get away, generally says tum on, 
det away, and shows thereby that ¢ and d are the 
natural substitutes of k and g (hard); and thus 
the Society Islanders, whose language was in- 
fantile, pronounced Cook, Toote; and most likely 
Gore, Doarro, and not Toarro. Next, ¢ being 
the natural substitute of k, we find that s is not 
only a natural equivalent for ¢ by the Society 


* Hindu Inscriptions in the Jour. Roy. As, Soc, No. 7. 
and Jour. Madras Lit, Soc. vii, 223 to 229. 
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Islanders’ saying Torano for Solander, and their 
being obliged to say but Polini when Tpolini 
would have been their equivalent for Sporing ; 
but that it is a polished substitute in the French 
language, thus—action=acseon, while the English 
sabe it in such cases= sh, Then, as to xr, we get 
that from k=ks=., not only on the foregoin 

natural a but because in the French wo 

action, the ct = kt = ks= x, which appears quite 
as rational as Greek agg = ang English. As to 
classification, 8, the interchangeableness of / andr 
being well known, the Society Islanders pronounc- 
ing Solander Torani, and Sporing Polini, furnish 
corroborative illustrations. In dealing thus with 
classification 11, as f is the twin of v, and v being 
but a condition of 5, as in the Manx bea= life ; 
y vea =the life, which peculiarity both Welsh 
and Gaelic exhibit; and as 4 is twin of p, and its 
natural equivalent, as in the Society Islanders’ 
pronunciation of Bougainville, Potaviri, we brin 

the matter to a close, clearly, I hope, thoug 

briefly explained, and, with the statement of my 
informant, I trust, confirmed. J. BEALE. 


STANTON HARCOURT: SEPARATION OF 
SEXES IN WORSHIP. 
(4" ii. 132.) 

The division of sexes in public worship is of 
the highest antiquity in the church. 8. Cyril 
says, “ Let a separation be made, that men be 
with men, and women with women in the church.” 
Socrates tells us that S. Helena (mother of Con- 
stantine) “always submitted to the discipline of 
the church in this respect, praying with the 
women in the women’s part.” 8S. Chrysostom 
says, “Men ought to be separated from women 
by an inward wall, meaning that of the heart; 
but because they would not, our fathers separated 
them by these wooden walls.” SirGeorge Wheler, 
in his work on the Primitive Churches, 1689, says : 
‘ “That the men were anciently separated from the 
women and the men again subdivided in the Latin 
church, also is manifest from that fragment of an inscri 
tion found at Rome and mentioned by Dr, Cave, ‘Ex 
dextra parte virorum.’ So that there were stations for | 
the men on the right hand and on the left; and that the | 
station for the men is mentioned, it shows also that there 
was a distinct station or stations for the women; for the | 
virgins also had a distinct station from the married | 
women, as Origen shows; which were undoubtedly either 
the aisles, on either hand, or the galleries over them, or 
both, as it is in the Greek Church to this day.” 


Pepys, in his Diary, seems astonished to have | 
seen “my Lord Brouncker and Lady —— in one 


pew. 
In the first Prayer-Book of Ed. VI.—Rubrick 
in the Communion Service : — 


“Then as many as shall be partakers of the Holy 
Communion shall tarry still in the quire, or in some con- 


venient place nigh the quire, the men on the i 
the on thes other sie.” 
Bishop Montague, in his Visitation Articles, 
, asks : — 

“Do men and women sit together in those seats jn. 
differently and promiscuously ? or (as the fashion was of 
old) do men sit together upon one side of the church, and 
women upon the other ?” 

The custom prevails at Florence and in the 
diocese of Bayeux, also at Milan, Venice, 
part, and Bonn. In Brittany men occupy 
nave, and women are seated in the aisles, Jp 
Dutch churches the women almost always sit 
apart from the men; the former on rush-bottomed 
chaits in front of the pulpit, the latter in pews. 


The Rev. S. W. King, in his Italian Valleys of 
the Pennine Alps (p. 225), says: — 

“Remaining over the Sunday, in the absence of any 
English service, we went to the Vaudois church, The 
women were ranged on one side of the centre aisle, the 
men on the other, and the costumes of the latter showed 
that they were chiefly from the Protestant valleys, not 
Turinese.” 

The following are a few examples (among 
many) of the p< nec of this — in Eng- 
land: Durham Cathedral; Haversham, Bucks; 
Coton, near Cambridge; S. Pratt, Blisland, Com- 
wall; Westbury-on-Severn, Gloucester; Canon 
Pyon, and Sutton S. Nicholas, Herefordshire; 

ayes, Kent ; Witton, and Hemsby, 
Norfolk; Bulkington, Warwick. 

Your correspondent asks for examples of a door, 
as at Stanton Harcourt, used by females only, 
At St. Bride’s (Kildare) there were actually two 
doors, two chancel arches, and a partition run- 
ning along the centre of the nave from east to 


| west. The north door of a church is often called 


traditionally the “ bachelors’ door.” 
Joun Pracor, Jun. FSA. 


THE COMYNS OF BADENOCH. 
(4™ ii. 84.) 

Many thanks to ANe@to-Scorvus for his extract 
from Riddell’s Peerage and Consistorial Law. The 
existence of Ademar Comyn was entirely unknown 
to me. His mother, however, is the most in 
teresting person to me. May I ask once more, 
does Ane1o-Scorvs, or any other of your 
respondents, know of any contemporary authority 
for identifying this Margaret, widow of John 
Comyn, with M t Wake de Lydel, afterwards 
Countess of Kent? There is, I know, strong pre 
sumptive evidence; but I should be glad toa 


certain the truth on this point beyond doubt 
Dugdale says that in Ed. [1329] Edmund 
_ Earl of Kent had livery of the lands of his wile 


Margaret lying in Tindale, she being then the 


widow of John Comyn of Badenoch (Baronage, ii 
93); and he 


es this John Comyn to have 
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heen the Comyn who fell at Stirling, and of whose | being still to be found on the Continent, whether 


ife Margaret Mr. Riddell found the notice re- 
sed to by Aneto-Scorus. Is this proof suffi- 
dent of the identity of these-Margarets? or was 
there any other John Comyn of Badenoch whose 
wife Margaret Wake could be? Margaret Wake 
was born in or before 1299 (when her father died), 


gd therefore would be at least sixteen when | 


Comyn was killed at Stirling. 

Concerning Margaret Wake, is anything known 
of the date of her second marriage? Blore says 
(Hist. Rutland, pp. 38-9.), after enumerating her 
children—Edmund, John, Margaret, and Joan— 
that : — 

Milles mentions two other sons, Robert and Thomas; 
but the space of time being little more than four years 
between the death of the Lord Comyn, the first husband 
of the Countess Margaret, and the death of Edmund, 
renders the statement very improbable.” 

Now, instead of four years between the deaths 
of John and Edmund, there were no less than fif- 
teen, as is witnessed by the Inquisition of Comyn, 
which, though not taken until 19 Ed. IT. [1325-6], 
distinctly states that Comyn died on Monday, the 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, Anno 8 Edwardi Il. 
[June 24, 1315). As this Inquisition makes no 
mention of his son Ademar, but asserts that his 
heirs were his two sisters, we may fairly conclude 
that Ademar was then dead. Now, in 1315, Ed- 
mund Earl of Kent was but fourteen years of age, 
so that it may be presumed that his marriage with 
Margaret did not take place immediately on the 
death of Comyn; but if we suppose it to have 
been delayed for five years after that event, there 
was ample time for the birth of all the children 
mentioned by Milles, especially as we know from 
his Probatio etatis that one of them was a post- 
humous son. Are these two sons, then, Robert 
and Thomas, genuine children of Edmund Earl of 
Kent, or is the insertion of their names a blunder, 
considering that some who mention them omit 
Edmund and John, of whose reality there can be 
no doubt? If Margaret Wake were the mother 
of sons named Robert and Thomas, they must 
have died before 1351, if not before 1333. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


I must be allowed to correct an error in my 
remarks on the Cumine family (anf2, p. 85). I 
there stated that the family of Denies of Kinind- 
mond “ is believed to be extinct.” By acourteous 
communication from “ A. R.” I find that this is a 
mistake, as that family is represented, through the 
female line, by Mr. Russell of Aden, in Aberdeen- 
hire, whose mother was heiress and representa- 
tive of that branch of the house of Comyn or 

hen speaking of a Scottish family havi 

become extinct, it must be kept in mind that there 
is always a possibility of some of its descendants 


| 


in Northern Europe or in France, or even Spain. 
It was so common a custom for the younger 
sons of good Scottish families to seek their fortune 


| in foreign countries, generally by arms, but some- 


times also in trade, that it is no wonder that many 
families are still found in the districts I have 
mentioned, bearing good Scottish names, and un- 
doubtedly offshoots of the old Scottish stocks, 
— the actual connection is seldom trace- 
able. 

Avyeto-Scorvs will, if my memory serves me, 
find a pedigree of the “ Cumines of Culter” in 
vol. ii. of Nisbet’s Heraldry. C. E. D. 


ST. THOMAS-A-BECKETT AND SYON COPE: 
THE COPES OF WATERFORD, ETC. 
8, ii. 65, 141.) 

P. A. L. asks how came the copes, chasubles, 
&c. mentioned by me (p. 66) as having been 
bestowed by Pope Innocent III. on the cathedral 
church of Waterford, the property of the late 
Right Rey. Dr. Foran, Catholic Bishop of Water- 
ford, and presented by him to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Waterford, and Wexford, and placed at 
Alton Towers? P. A. L. adds, that had they 
been left in the cathedral, they would not have 
been destroyed when Alton-Towers was burnt 
down. Your correspondent F. C. H., as well as I 
remember, in the previous number of “N. & Q.” 
states that the earl made a present of them to St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, and that they are in the 
museum of that college. As to the query how 
they became the property of Dr. Foran, I will 
endeavour to explain. These copes, among other 
valuables, were disposed of soon after the intro- 
duction of the new liturgy in 1551, by the then 
Dean and Chapter of Waterford to the Corpora- 
tion of that city, in return for a bond in the penal 
sum of 400/., to the effect that if the Dean and 
Chapter should be impleaded for the church 
rights and lands, the Corporation should, from 
time to time, give them as much of the value of 
the “ jewels” as should sustain their pleas at law. 
And if the Dean and Chapter should afterwards 
purchase any living for the use and maintenance 
of the church, the corporation should give them so 
much as remained in their hands. The “jewels” 
consisted of the copes, and of the following parcels 
of plate: Two candlesticks of silver gilt, weighing 
four score ounces; a cross of silver, double gilt, 
weighing 126 ounces; a standing cup of silver (a 
chalice), weighing 105 ounces; a standing cu 
of silver (a chalice), double gilt, weighing 2B 
ounces; a cross of silver, double gilt, weighing 
49 ounces; five censers of silver, “‘ whereof two 
are partly gilt,” weighing 211 ounces; a mons- 
trant (a monstrance) with two angels of silver 
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gilt, weighing 49 ounces, and other articles of 
the same description, amounting altogether to 
seven hundred four score and seven ounces, at 
the rate of five shillings the ounce. There was 
much contention afterwards respecting those 
jewels, the value of which the Corporation re- 
fused to return. An order in Council, signed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, appears to have been made 
against the Corporation on the 25th of May, 1637, 
and a postscript to the order directs Richard 
Butler, Esq., Mayor, to restore “ certain co 

and vestments, which it is alleged he had in his 


custody.’ From what may be inferred, the 


had already disposed of the copes, vestments, 

or had made a present of them to the Catholic 
bishop or clergy at the time. For some few years 
before, viz. in 1620, a crucifix, said to contain a 
portion of the true cross, was presented to the 
same cathedral, and it contains the following le- 
gend around the edge : — 

“Ista particula ligni Sacratissime Crucis pertinet ad 
Ecclesiam Cathedralem Sanctissime Trinitatis Water- 
fordie. “1.1.8. MAR.” 

At the extremity is the date 1620. That these 
treasures were carefully preserved, with a re- 
ligious and wakeful care, during the subsequent 
troubles, and again, after the reign of James IL, 
during the horrors of the penal times, is quite 
certain. It is by no means unlikely that the copes, 
&c., were purchased from Mr. Butler by some of 
the wealthy Catholic citizens of Waterford for 
their church; hence they were handed down from 
the Catholic bishop to his successor until they 
came into possession of Dr. Foran, than whom 
there never yet was a larger-hearted or more 
open-handed prelate, and who thought that he 
could best compliment John, the excellent Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Waterford, and Wexford, by be- 
stowing some of these treasures on him. Others 
of the copes, &c. remain in the Catholic cathedral 
of Waterford. The — in that cathedral were 
five in number, about four feet in depth, and six 
in length, and gracefully meet, when placed across 
the shoulders, in front. Three of the copes are 
of crimson, and two of them of green velvet, and 
are almost entirely covered with gold embroidery, 
which, after the lapse of so many ages, is light 
and splendid, though of course much used. A 
broad band of highly finished work, representing 
various parts of Scripture history, occupies the 
larger side of the cope. The figures are admirably 
executed, and the countenances are remarkable 
for a variety of expression. The vestments are 
worn under the copes, The dalmatics are like the | 
vestments, except that they have sleeves. Dr. 
Foran paid the highest compliment he could to 
the Catholic Earl of Waterford by giving them 
to him. Query, may such of them as are there 
not be asked for from the heads of Oscott College 
for the Cathedral of Waterford? M. Lzenrmay. | 


Naxep Lzes at Court: Sm Tuomas La 

(4* 8. ii. 36, 68, 160.)—With regard to the quegs 
tion and replies which refer to the portrait of @ip 
| Thomas Lee of Ireland (No. 631), of the current 
| National Portrait Exhibition, where that worth 
is represented with naked legs and feet, I may 
| refer H1peRn1A and others to a recent criticism og 
| that picture which appeared in The Atheneum 
| for April 18 last. 
| Here a suggestipn is offered which may satj 
| most of your readers, to the effect that the knight 
| was an enthusiastic otter-hunter, and con 
would need to uncover his legs in order to wadg, 
He bears a long, light spear (such as otter-hup. 
ters still use), with a loop of cord attached to the 
middle of its length, so that it might readily be 
recovered or held firmly. The background of the 
portrait accords with this idea, being composed of 
such a stream and rough woodland as otters love, 
and probably reference to some favourite place of 
sport ; if so, this is one of the earliest landscape. 
portraits known to me. 

Sir Thomas Lee can hardly be called an Irish- 
man; it was he who hid himself under Queen 
Elizabeth’s bed in order by his intercession in 
private with her to obtain the pardon of his patron 
the Earl of Essex. F. G. Srepaens. 

10, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


P.S. This knight is not to be confounded with 
his namesake, the Lord Mayor of London, 1558, 
whose second son Thomas was ancestor of Lond 
| Leigh of Stoneleigh, Warwick. 


Swirr (4 S. ii. 132.)—The evidence of the 
marriage of Swift to Esther Johnson (Stella) & 
| of very dubious character. The ceremony Wis 
said to have been performed by Dr. St. 
Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, in the garden of 
Deanery, without witnesses; and the actuality of 
this remains to be inferred from collateral cireum- 
stances, and the expressed belief of various friends 
and biographers. Powerful arguments im waht 
port of the contrary opinion have been bro 
forward by W. Monck Mason, in his History 
the Cathedral of St. Patrick, to which Mr. 
may be indebted for his own conviction. On the 
other hand, we have the statement of Lord Orrery, 
who, twenty-four years after the death of Stella, 
| first promulgated the idea of the marriage. — 
| lany seems to admit the fact in his Obseroahons; 
so ‘also the Sheridans; Monck Berkeley, in his 
valuable Literary Relics, 8vo, 1789; Dean Swift, 
in his Essay, 8vo, 1755; Faulkner, and Hawkes 
worth. More latterly, Sir Walter Scott believed 
in the marriage, and collected all the = 
information upon the subject, with some fi 
evidence ; and lastly, W. R. Wilde, in his very 
interesting Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, 
with Remarks on Stella, §c., second ed. 80, Dublin, 
1849, has expressed his own inclination to the 
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belief that the mere legal ceremony of marriage 
was absolutely performed,” pp. 103-7, to which 
work I refer your correspondent. 
Bates. 
Birmingham. 
In answer to J. I., I can proffer him, if not the 
best, well-founded authority. Thackeray (Zng- 


ish Humourists) says it is undoubted that “Swift | 
was married with Hester Johnson (Stella).” | 
But this author admits that “Esther Van Homrigh | 


had contracted a violent passion for him.” Lord 
Orrery says: “ Vanessa .. . happy in the thoughts 
of being reported Swift's concubine.” There is 
the version of Thackeray in the beginning of his 
essay on Swift. This author admits that Johnson, 
about the famous Stella and Vanessa controversy, 
does not bear very hard on Swift. In the end, 
Thackeray says: “He (Swift) wanted to marry 
neither of them,—that, I believe, was the truth ; 
but if he had not married Stella, Vanessa would 
have had him in spite of himself. . . The news of 
the Dean’s marriage with Stella at last came to her, 
and it killed her. She died of that passion.” 


Scott gives a similar account. In a note in his | 
a he says that his friend Dr. Turke, of | 
Dublin, o a lock of Stella’s hair enclosed in a | 


pres by Swift, on which are written, in the 

an’s hand, the words “Only a woman’s hair.” 

The marriage of Swift with Stella seems beyond 

Orro Martruiev. 
um, 


Hessay (4* S. ii. 178) is in the eastern division 
of the Ainsty, formerly part of the county of the 
ity of York, but now in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and its name has for a very considerable 
period been spelt as above. A grant of land, how- 
ever, from Osbern de Archis, high sheriff of the 
county, in the reign of Henry L, to the Abbey of 
the Blessed Virgin at York, runs as follows: — 


“O, de A. omnibus legentibus vel audientibus literas 
has salutem: Sciatis me dedisse et hac presenti carta 
mea confirmasse Deo et S. Marie Eboraci et monachis 
ibidem Deo servientibus, in puram et perpetuam eleemo- 
sinam et ab omni terreno servitio vel exactione liberas, 

. in Hesseye duas carucatus et dimidiam 
pal omnibus pertinentiis suis infra predictas villas et 
e 


“Pro anima domini mei regis Willielmi et pro anima 
patris mei et matris mee et omnium parentum meorum, 
nec non pro animabus omnium fidelium defunctoram. 

“Hiis testibus: Roberto de Brus, Alano de Munbi, et 
multis aliis,” 

J. For A 

TH Munsy 


WHISTLING IN your Fist (4 §, ii. 154.)—In 


4 school-days, in Lincolnshire, this form of | 


istling used to be called the “ thieves’ whistle.” 
J.J. M 


Dz Iurrations Curistt (4* i. 603.)—With 
regard to D, J. K.’s letter on the Germanism in 


the De Imitatione Christi, let me remark that the 

| locution is not confined to that beautiful book. 

| Du Cange says in his Dictionary, sub voce : — 

Exterius discere pro memoriter discere, scripsit 

| Buschius de Reform. monastic. Scire exterius: locutio 
Belgica, ut observat Falconet.” AR 


CLEANLINEss §, ii. 47.)—Does not simpler 
munditiis allude to the neatness and cleanliness of 
the young lady whom Horace is describing? Had 
not Somerville that same much-vexed passage in 
_ his eye when he wrote of a dog-kennel (“ Chase,” 
| book i. p. 10, line 147) — 

“ For use, not state, 
Gracefully plain, let each apartment rise.” 
J. Witxxys, B.C.L, 


“No Love Lost” (4* §. i. 29.) — This phrase 
| having the same meaning as it has in the ballad 
of “The Babes in the Wood,” occurs in a tale of 
| the days of Shakspeare, entitled “ Montchensey,” 
| which is contained in Noontide Leisure, by Nathan 
Drake, M.D. (Cadell, 1824.) Shakspeare himself 
figures as one of the characters. The following 
words are put into his mouth by the author : — 

“Give me your hand, Master Simon, and let me tell 
you, to use a right pithy, though somewhat homely 
| phrase, there is no love lost between us. I hope soon, in- 
deed, to be better acquainted both with you and your 
pupil Hubert, truant though he be!” 

It may be inferred from the above that the 
saying was in common use, with this meaning, in 
the time of the great bard. D. Macrmatt. 

Paisley. 

Greek Morro (4* §, ii. 94.)—I never saw the 
| offer of the Burton brewers referred to by T. C., 

but as the motto “Argentum auro vilius” was 
| suggested by myself, I am not too proud to receive 
| the “ handsome prize” to which he alludes. (See 


“N, & Q.” 8, v. 269.) 
. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Andover Place, Cheltenham. 

| P.S. While on this subject, I remember that, 
on the presentation of a claret-jug to a colleague, 
“Viri nune gloria claret,” * was suggested as the 
motto. 


| 
| 
Marc Antony as Baccuvs S. ii. 36, 115.) 
Iam much obliged to my friend Mr. Buckton. 
| My head is that of Mare Antony as Bacchus, and 
| not of Bacchus. It was never supposed to be 
a Bacchus, as it is too old. My idea is that it 
was, as the style suggests, executed in the school 
of Ephesus when Antony was there, and, after his 
| fall, mutilated. It is very likely another face 
was substituted on the statue. As Mr. Buckton 
| says, Ephesus produced good wine, but does so 
/ no longer, though there are plenty of wines on 


| * Ennius apud Cic. De Senect. iv. § 10. 
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the hills above Chirkinji. Samos still produces 
Muscat. CLaRKE. 
82, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Bumaer (4 S. i. 75, 163, 467.) —Bummer is a 
slang word used in this district to signify a per- 
son who is given to talking in a boasting manner ; 
also, to one who utters much idle and foolish 
talk. It is only used among a certain class of 
people. Those who are choice in their language 
never use it. 

Bumming is equivalent to “ humming,” as the 
bumming of bees. Bees are sometimes called here 
bumbees. Hence, a bummer may be a person who 
bums like a bee, that is, utters a deal of empty 
sound to no purpose. D. MacpHalIt. 

Paisley. 


Anonyrmovs (4" S. ii. 156.)—English Retraced, 
by Rev. James Gurnhill, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, now Curate of Sigglesthorne, near 
Hall. J.T. F. 

Winterton, near Brigg. 

Srr Water Rateten’s Descendants (4 S, 
ii. 164.)—In my communication, after “ This 
Captain William Elwes had four or five sons, 
who all appear to have died (without issue),” &c., 
it should have been (without issue male). Might 
1 ask you to put this in as corrigenda, otherwise 
the commencement of the communication contra- 
dicts the latter part of it, as I say that I believe 
Mary Elwes was the wife of one of Capt. William 
Elwes’ sons, and that she leaves property to her 
daughter. (She was the widow of John Elwes, 
the eldest son of Captain William Elwes, who 
died sometime previous to 1763.) 

Cary Etwes. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 

Jasper Mayne: Verses TO MARIE 
= S. ii. 147.)—So little is known of the Arch- 

acon of Chichester's writings as a poet, save his 
two comedies, that the general reader is much 
obliged by Mr. Botton CorneyY’s communication 
of a poem enshrined in a solitude far from the 
public eye. As attention has been called to com- 
pound words, at times better separated, I will 
ask permission to refer to line thirty-five of this 
leasing effusion on a lady who, I fear me, little 
eserved the praise bestowed upon her: — 
“ Nothing did with thing agree. 
I think the sense would be more strongly marked 
by separating the first word: thus — 
“ No thing did with thing agree.” 

No thing did agree with any other thing. I hope 
not to be accused of hypercriticism. : 

A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


“Waly, Waly,” printed in The Ballads of Soot. 
land, i. 131, edited by W. Edmonstoune Aytoun, 
I think Marra H. is wrong in asserting that 
are part of either the ancient or modern “Gilde. 
roy I shall be very glad if any of your corp. 
spondents can throw light upon the subject which 
gave rise to this very fine old ballad. E.R. 
The old ballad of “ Waly, Waly,” is i i 
‘Nightingale Valley, ed. 1862, 
Suprvureu (4 ii. 135.)—There is no 
in Wiltshire named Sudburgh. The tomb Ay 
Robert de Vere is in the church of Sudburgh or 
Sudborow, near Drayton, in co. Northampton, 
See Halstead’s Genealogies. E. W. 


Booxs PLaceD EpGEWISE IN OLD 
(4" S. i. 577; ii. 44.)— 

“ Tt was on the eighth morning of his residence at New 
Place that Montchensey, though still somewhat lame and 
occasionally suffering much pain, ventured, with the per- 
mission of his friendly physician Dr. Hall, to leave his 
chamber. On reaching the vestibule, he was shown bya 
servant into the library, with information that his mas- 
ter, who was at present engaged, would be with him ina 
short time. 

“ This room, which Shakspeare called his own, had, 
together with an eastern aspect, a pleasant look-out into 
the garden, and was very neatly fitted up in the Gothic 
style, with carved oaken presses well stored with books, 
of which the leaves, and not the backs, being placed in 
front, and these decorated with silken strings, and ocea- 
sionally with gold and silver clasps, in order to confine 
the sides of the covers, not only contrasted well with the 
dark hue of the oak, but gave a light and cheerful ap- 
pearance to the apartment.”— Noontide Leisure, i. 38, 39. 

The author adds the following in a foot-note:— 

“For a more minute account of the mode of arranging 
and decorating books in a library at this period, se 
Shakespeare and his Times, vol. i. p. 436. 

D. Macpaatt 


Paisley. 
Humser (4" ii. 129.)—Your coi 

E. S. W. lives sufficiently near to Brough to know 
what acquaintance the Romans had with the 
| Humber. His derivation from imber is, in a cet- 
| tain sense, not new. The most ancient district of 
| Italy was Umbria; and in Etruria, which ad- 
joined, flowed the river Umbro, while in the 
neighbourhood of the Tiber was a lake called 
Umber. These names are generally derived from 
imber (8u8pos, meaning sometimes water), though 
the explanations are occasionally different. See, 
for instance, Dr. Adam Littleton's Lat. Diet. 8. ¥. 
“Umbria.” The same learned lexicographer and 
divine derives umbra, a shade, likewise from t 

source, and adds: “Umbra & terra, cujus etiam 
color dict. veteribus, et inde ducta appellatio, hum 
chroa, xpsa, post humbra, umbra, i. terre colot. 
Humbra is given in Coles’s Latin Dict. 9 @ 
equivalent for Humber. This accounts for a state- 


Battap (4% ii. 81, 165.)—W. J. C. 


will find the lines commencing “ When we came 


down through Glasgow town” in the ballad of | 


ment made to me by a clever but eccentric school- 
master: that the Humber owes its name to "t 
colour, being that of the Tiber—not the /laous 
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| 
and Virgil, but “that mixture of red, 
| grey, alates. which should answer to | 
favws.” How far this mixture may correspond | 
with the modern colour, umber, I cannot vouch. | 
The Tiber, it may be noted, was in part the | 
boundary between Jmbria and Etruria. 
I believe that the effigy of Locrine or Locrinus, | 
the antagonist of Humber, King of the Huns, | 
ars with those of equally veritable monarchs 
ancient Britain, on the roof of the chancel of 
St. Mary’s church, aw 
In The Most Ancient and Famovs History of the 
Prince Arthur (part 01. ch. cxlvii.), we 
read that “Sir Palomides sailed even along Hum- 
ber unto the coast of the sea, where was a fair 
castle.” Can E. S. W. say if ‘the locality of this 
castle is as easily to be identified as that of 
ed W. C. B. 
ull. 


Areanp (4" S. ii. 98.)—A short notice of 
Argand is given in the Biographical Dictionary of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The writer (Mr. J. T. Stanesby) refers to 
the Biographie Universelle, and to the Penny 
Magazine, as his authorities. The specification of 
Argand’s patent (along with all other specifica- 
tions extant) has been printed by order of the 
Honourable the Commissioners of Patents, and may 
be obtained, price threepence, at the Great Seal 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Holborn. 

It is dated July 3, 1784 (1425, Old Law), and 
the patentee is described as “Amé Argand, of 
Great Marlborough Street, Soho, Gentleman.” 

According to Schuborth’s Repertorium (p. 501), 
the Argand lamp has also been the subject of a 
French patent. The reference he gives is— 

“ Description des Machines et procédés consignés dans 
les brevets d’invention . . . dont la durée est expirée. . . 
les ordres de M, le Ministre de l’Intérieur, de 

7 ture, et du Commerce. Paris, 1811-1853.” Lib. vi. 
p. 351. 


5 
E. A, Axon. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Letrers or Naturatisation S. ii. 131), 
having been duly completed, require to be lodged 
at the Inrolment Office before dey are operative. 
After about a fortnight has elapsed, they can be 
obtained by the naturalised subject (paying all 
fees, of course). Your querist might, therefore, 
obtain some information at the Inrolment Office, 
2, Chancery Lane, between eleven and one o'clock. 


Ratpu THomas. 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


Parisn Reetsters (4* ii. 164.)—Is not Dr. 
Rogers’ suggestion superfluous? Have not the 
country registrars forwarded during the last thirty 

ears a copy of their register, every quarter, to 
merset House ? 
valuable than the parochial registers, as containing 


entries affecting Roman Catholics, Jews, Dis- 
senters, and Quakers, which would not be entered 
by a clergyman of the Church of England in his 
registers ? J. B.C.L. 


Crassic Cuurcues (4" 8. ii. 130.) —Sir Toomas 
WInnNINGTON must not accuse Telford of having 
rebuilt the collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalen 
at Bridgnorth in a Grecian style, about 1742,* as 
the great engineer was not born until August 9, 
1757. G. F. D. 


BroGRaPny oF THE CHEVALIER D’Eon (4"*S. ii. 
131.) — It is worth while to record for the infor- 
mation of E. X. that about the years 1824-8, I 
remember seeing a large quantity of MSS. relating 
to the Chevalier d’Eon, and I believe it was an 
autobiography. The ea had belonged to Pére 
Elysée. They were then in the possession of Mr. 
Nicholas de Chenart,of 2, Frith Street, Soho. I 
have no doubt they were subsequently neglected 
and destroyed. I took up a document, which was 
an affidavit made at Marlborough Street, that a 

t-mortem examination had been made of the 
hevalier, and he was certified to be a male. This 
per was then given to me by ason of M. De 
Chenart; and at the intercession of M. Donadieu, 
who found a large collection of autographs (which 
were afterwards disposed of by public auction), 
I gave it to him in an exchange. 
think M. De Chenart, who was a refugee from 
the first French revolution, made D’Eon a set of 
artificial teeth. He obtained a patent in England 
for his teeth, which were very celebrated, and he 
received very extensive patronage. Frith Street 
at the time he resided there was one of the most 
fashionable localities. F.8. A. 
Twickenham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Memoirs of the Earls of Granard, By Admiral the Hon. 
John Forbes, Edited by George Arthur Hastings, Earl 
of Granard, K.P. (Longmans.) 

The author of these interesting Memvirs, the Hon. John 
Forbes, who having at an early age entered the navy, 
attained in 1743 to the rank of Admiral of the Fleet and 
General of the Fleet, is honourably remembered for the 


Are not these returns more | 


manner in which he, as a Lord of the Admiralty, pro- 
| tested against the cruel execution of Admiral Byng. The 
| whole tone of the Memoirs before us is indeed distin- 
| guished by the same chivalrous spirit. Indeed the book 
itself springs from the feeling avowed by him, that being 
descended from progenitors (“parents” is the phrase 
| used by him) “ distinguished for their valour and probity, 
| and who were ennobled for their loyalty and good actions 
| to their king and country, and indebted to them for the 
| eredit of their good reputation, it was only a debt of gra- 
| titude to collect, in the best manner he was able, some 
articulars relating to them.” Admiral Forbes seems to 
ave been the worthy son of a mother whom he describes 


| ~T®* Sir’ Thomas, no doubt, intended his figures to repre- 
| sent 1792; but unfortunately both compositor and reader 
| thought they resembled 1742.—Eb. ] 
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as “ pious, charitable, generous, social, who delighted in 
pleasing. and doing good ;” and of a father, the third 

rl of Granard, “ whose character, if justly drawn, would 
add lustre to any family, and dignify the noblest blood.” 
Making every allowance for natural prejudice, it must be | 
admitted that the Earls of Granard appear to have fairly | 
deserved the eulogies passed upon them by their faithful 
chronicler: and the readers of the work will, we are sure, 
not only share the interest which we have felt in its 
perusal, but agree with us that much credit is due to the 
present head of the family for giving to the press a record 


of his progenitors, which does so much credit to the high- | 
and at | 


jirited men whose active lives are recorded in it ; 

same time throws a good deal of occasional light on 

the busy scenes of national and continental politics in 
which it was their fate to be engaged. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 4.M., Author of 
“ The Simple Cobbler of Agawam, in America.” With 
Notices his Family. Jo 
Albany.) 

It cannot be laid to the charge of our literary brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that when they undertake 
an investigation they spare either time, labour, or ex- 
pense in working it out. Nathaniel Ward was a brother | 
of Samuel Ward of Ipswich, the celebrated preacher— 
and we should perhaps add, caricaturist—an 
have shared his brother's gift as a pulpit orator. He was 
originally intended for the law, and indeed followed that 
ory for some years before he entered the ministry. 

is first church preferment was at Stondon Massey, 

Essex ; but his strong Puritanism having brought him 

under the censure of Laud, he removed to New England 

in 1634; and being invited to settle at Agawam (after- 
wards called Ipswich, in acknowledgment of the kindness 
shown at Ipswich to the emigrants who took shipping 
from that place), he commenced officiating there in the 
same year, He returned to London about January, 
1646-7, in which month it is believed the first edition of 
A best-known work, The Simple Cobbler of Agawam, 
Before leaving America, he had the 
nd—for which his legal education especially fitted 
him—in drawing up the code of laws known as the 

of Liberties; which was the first code of laws established 

New England. Mr. Dean being anxious to know 
more than had - appeared of the history of this learned 
divine—not only one of the earliest American authors, 
but also one whose services in compiling the laws of 
Massachusetts have made his name familiar to the readers 
of New England history—began many years ago to col- 
lect materials for a fuller account of him. This self- 
imposed task Mr. Dean has worked at with great per- 
severance and success; and in the handsome volume 
which he has published, the reader will find not only a 

fall account of Nathaniel Ward and his family, but 
incidentally much curious illustration of the social and 
political history of his time. 


Historical and Architectural Notes on the Parish Churches 
a By the Rev. W. D. Sweet- 
Photographs by William Ball, Peterborough. 

hittaker & Co.) 

Between thirty and forty neat little photographs of 
ecclesiastical buildings in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough, from the stately grandeur of Thorney and Crow- 
land Abbeys to the barn-like plainness of Longthorpe 
Church, accompanied by illustrative notes, make a volume 
of considerable local interest; and not without interest, 
in its curious extracts from parochial and church- 
wardens’ accounts, for the general reader, for the light 
thereby thrown on old-time customs and observances. 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
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Thick Cream 


Manuscript Paper ‘etter er rae ruled or 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( va and 6s. per ream. 
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The “ Temple" Envelope, new in , high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
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Address from 43. minary Pencil Sketch, ls each. 


Preliminary 
Colour Staraping (Relief), reduced to 1s. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


> HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFI 
TH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour = one 
and 


will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
MPANY. 
lars euply te, the to ~ Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


Js Agents, or at t 
61, CORNHILL, and STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EWING “MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
Que CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
OMESTIC MACHINES, rnom £5 5s. 


ft — LOCK- STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free 


W. F. THOMAS & Co. 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 
FRY’S 
ICELAND MOSS8 COCOA, 
In 1 Ib., }1b., and }1b. packets. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


USE ONLY THE 
G 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 

y. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

-houses, Street, W.; the Rev. W. 

, Street, Kegent's Park ; Moniack Castl 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; “Bialey 
Hail, Northumberland ; The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Green, 


e, near Inv Tness ; 


ARDS « CU., 1, Vansittart 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best r ‘OR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
mild a ent for constit 
TES, CHILDREN. and INFAN OOINNEFORD OO, 
172, New Bond Street. . London, and of all Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
recommended as a simple remedy for Indigestion. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 

Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, ye 

(if i returned). Three dozen, railway carriage 

Wales. Per Octave—I4 galls. (cask included) equal to a dosen, 

dozen. Railway carriage paid to 

land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 included). equal 

to 14 dozen, 211. of per dozen. Railway carriage paid 

to all England and Wales. 

W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Hocmebury Square, London, W.C. 

Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 

imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 

Sher: rry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Chea: » Wines One guinea per dozen. 

A genuine mk fine old Port 36s. per Termscash. Three dozen 

rail paid. ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 

Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1641. 
Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. [bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. THE MAYFAIR 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 


Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 


30s. 
“488. 60s. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, M: brunner, Rudeshei Liebfraumilch, 
60s.; Joh b and Steinb 728-5 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 


66s., 788.; ver choice Champagne, 668... old Sack,’ Ma almsey, 
Frontignac, ermuth, Constan 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale © 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of aye A ption. 

On receipt of a =e” order, or rederemee, any quantity will be 
forwarded tely 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.. 1667.) 
C: H WEPPE’ S MINERAL WATERS.— By 
pecial Appointment to Her y~! and H.R.H. the Prince of 


a. “oo bottle is protected by a label moving name and trade 
mark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 
rn. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, fully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
experience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 


but certain 
act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient + are mild in their 
operation ; safe under any ci and t of persons 
ean now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
poe in Bottles at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“* NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to » purchase the various imitations. 


, 

OLLOWAY ’S OINTMEN T AND PILLS, — 
ese precious treasures work wonderful cures of the worst 
which defy other treatment. Thousands have extolled them 
as they deserved, yet have not given them one word of praise more 
than they richly merited. An attentive study of the directions wrap- 
ped round Holloway's medicaments will enable any invalid to over- 
come his infirmity. whether it be outwardly visible or inwardly con- 
led. Sores, skin diseases, inflammations, erysipelas. chest complaints, 
&s well as most disorders of the head, heart. stomach, liver, kidneys, 
and bowels. may be radically removed by these means; which are no 
potent in successfully contening with the oft-times fatal ulcera- 
roat, which periodically render scarlet fever and diph- 

public scourges. 


ae on the most ee and scientific principles, whereby a correct 

| a lation — and a firm attachment to the mouth 
on insured, ‘ying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 

sightly wires. "False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 5i.; 

on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete 

| 


pA $l; on gold from 15s., complete set from 121. : filling Ss. Old sets 


or bought. —N. B. Practical dentist _to profession many 
ree. 


T= PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lis. For GENTLEMAN, 
one at 101. 10s. Rew: led at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
| ness of Production.’ 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


5 
‘deem At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. aie 
din Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 48s., 54s., and 60s. 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


A New Series of Educational Works published under the Sanction of the 
University of Oxford. 


I. 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By SIR W. THOM30N, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. and P.G. 
rofessor Natural in the lL f Edin 


Aw ity 
burgh. Vol. I. 258. 


I. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
By P. G. TAIT. M.A., Professor of Natural 
in University of Edioburgh. Demy cloth, 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Grones 
F, CHAMBERS, F-R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
Director of the Observatory at Kew. Extra 


CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. By A. W. 
WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc., F.R.¢ , Professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity College. Extra Svo, cloth, 7s. Second 
Edition in the he Press. —SOLUTIONS, éd. 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND DE- 
FECTIVE: their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By W. 
New and Revised Edition. Extra feap. cloth, 


vit. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
GREEK POETRY. By R. 8. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. vo, 


vul. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK ACCENTU- 


ATt0#, (Abridged from his larger Work.) By H. W. CHAND- 
LE Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 


SOPHOCLES—The CEdipus Rex, from the Text 


of W. Dindorf. With Cy Notes by’ WILLIAM BASIL 
JONES. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
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